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They’re Worth 
Saving 


In this issue there are presented important articles 


covering the recent International Council held in Chicago 
| rh 

[hese include material prepared by International Presi- 
dent Ralph A. Amerman, Past President Victor M. 


Johnson, International Trustees O. Samuel Cummings 





}. Randall Caton, Jr., Past International Trustee Douglas 
}. Scott and a photograph of the members of the Council 
More material pertaining to the Council will be pub- 
ished next montl 
Then there is that article by Kiwanian Ralph B. Wilson 
n The Business and Financial Outlock for 1927" and 
that of General Pershing on “Partners in Government 
M , \ll of this is valuable for the future reference of all 
if 
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| p your issues of THe Kiwanis MaAGaztNe in this new binder where they 
will alwa be in good condition and « to find. Star ving your 1927 
‘ now his number 


Order from 
~~ KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Boulevard = ~3- “3 Chicago, Illinois 





Coming! 


In the February and succeeding issues of The Kiwanis 
Magazine the following leading articles will appear. 
Lon t miss these— 


Kiwanis Inter-Relations by George E Pittsburgh’s Progress in Tax Reform— 
Snell, Trustee, Kiwanis International by Percy R. Williams, Member of Pitts- 
burgh Board of Assessors, 1922-1926 
Court Action Can Be Speeded Up —by A Lincoln in Indiana—by Judge Roscoe Kiper 
Heber Winder, Trustee, Kiwanis Interna- of Boonville, Indiana, Publicist and Lec- 
tional turer 
Assimilating New Members—by Dr. W. ] 
Some Tendencies in Government—by\ Carrington, Member of International Com- 
Hon. Floyd E. Thompson, Justice of the mittee on Convention Program; Past 
illinois Supreme Court Governor, New Jersey District 


| } 
\lso biographical sketches of the chairmen of International committees and newly clected 
district governors 
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They 


Thought 


[Was A Weak Sister 


-But I Took Their Breath Away! 


LL of a sudden the office was very quiet, as 
A sometimes happens for an instant or two, and 
a few words reached me. ‘Oh, he won't dare 
kick,’”’ the manager was saying, “‘he’s a pretty weak 
sister.” 

Mechanically I went on with my work, wondering 
vaguely who the weak sister could be. A new man had 
just been hired for our department and desks were 
being moved to make room 
for him. A minute later I 


powerful speaker—almost.overnight. I learned how 
to say just the right words at the right time, how to 
win and hold the attention of those around me, how 
to bend others to my will, how to dominate one man 
or an audience of thousands. My self-consciousness 
began to vanish. One morning I got up my courage 
and presented the manager and the chief clerk with 
a complete plan for rearranging our department— 

stating it simply and clear- 

ly, but in a pleasing, inter- 








looked up and saw the 
chief clerk standing at my 
side. “‘Bob,’’ he crisply or- 
dered, ‘‘move your desk 
backin that corner. I want 
this space for the new as- 
sistant I’ve hired.” Then 
he turned and strode away. 

I gulped and wilted down 
into my chair. J was the 


weak sister! And I was > 
actually being demoted! How to converse interestingly 
The new man was being How to write letters 


hired for my place! This 
was my reward for all my 
hard work—this was how 
I won out by waiting pa- 
tiently for my turn to be 
promoted. I had even con- 
gratulated myself on my 
close-lipped, resérved man- 
ner—I thought I was show- 
ing strength of character 
by sticking to my work and 
not trying to push myself— 
to show off. 


ambition 
How to 
thinker 


tration 





What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 


How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


become a clear, 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


esting and forceful way. I 
actually took their breath 
away—they were so amazed 
that they gave me full 
power to carry out myideas! 

Soon I had won salary 
increases, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I 
always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I 
am able to rise to any oc- 
casion, to meet any emer- 
gency with just the right 
words. And I accomplished 
all this by developing the 
natural power of speech 
possessed by everyone but 
cultivated by so few—by 
simply spending 15 minutes 
a day in the privacy of my 
own home on this mos t fas- 
cinating subject. 

There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about be- 
coming a power.ul and con- 
vincing talker. You, too, 


accurate 








And that was the whole 
trouble. I had plenty of 
steel in my makeup, but I had no ability to express 
myself. I was timid, self-conscious, and actually 
afraid of my own voice. I would study out the office 
problems and find solutions for our difficulties, but I 
didn’t know how to present these ideas to the man 
up ahead. Several of the boys who had started at the 
time I did were now department managers—simply 
because they had the knack of forceful speech, self- 
confidence and personality—the very qualities I 
lacked. 

It made me good and mad—and I resolved to 
show them—to get rid, once and for all, of my 
timidity and shyness—my bashfulness and lack 
of poise. 


In Fifteen Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy method 
which made me into a good talker—a torceful and 


can conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self-consciousness 
and bashfulness, winning advancement in salary, 
popularity, social standing, and success. Today 
business demands for the big, important high- 
salaried jobs, men who can dominate others—men 
who can make others do as they wish. It is the power 
of forceful, convincing speech that causes one man 
to jump from obscurity to the presidency of a great 
corporation; another from a small, unimportant 


territory to a salesmanager’s desk; another from the. 


rank and file of political workers toa post of national 
importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight into a popular and much 
applauded after-dinner speaker. Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things through this 
simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send For This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 


C3739 


now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon be 
low. This bookis called, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. Init you are snown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer power 
of convincing speech. Not only men who have made 
millions, but thousands have sent for this book— 
and are unstinting in their praise of it. You are told 
how to bring out and develop your priceless “‘hidden 
knack’’—the natural gift within you—which will win 
for you advancement in position and salary, popu- 
larity, social standing, power and real success. Pou 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon, 


A ‘erat 


a 


Now SENT ~ 
FREE 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9181, Chicago, Ill. 


CURSHKSASSSAHSSa SESS ESsosesasesegesasoassaseneessanse: 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9181, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation 


my copy of your famous book, How to Work 


Wonders with Words 


Name 
Address 


City State. 
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HERE'S a whole library of ‘brass tack” stuff in Kiwanis International 


r Headquarters which will greatly help you start your year’s work right. 
It costs you nothing to obtain this material except stationery and a 
postage stamp! Send for this material NOW! 
Look this list over, decide what you desire, then send your request to Kiwanis 
International, 164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Manual for Club Officers and Committees (For Officers Only) 
Leaflets for Following Club Committees: 
Agriculture Club House Music 
Attendance Inter-Club Relations Program 
susiness Standards Kiwanis Education Public Affairs 
Classification Laws and Regulations Publicity 
Financ Membership Reception 
Good Will and Grievances Under-privileged Child 
Kiwanis Activities (Annual»sSummary of Reported Club Activities 
Developing the Membership of a Kiwanis Club 
Arranging and Conducting the Weekly Kiwanis Luncheon Meeting 
Suggestions for District Committees on Kiwanis Education 
Suggested Greetings to New Members What of the Luncheon Clubs? 
The Under-privileged Child Kiwanis and Chamber of Commerce 
Personal Service for Under-privileged boys Publicity Manual for District Committees 
Vocational Guidance and Placement Constitution and By-laws of Kiwanis International 
Three Months Schedule of Programs for Clubs Standard Form for Club By-laws 
Graphic Presentation of Facts Standard Form for District By-laws 
Public Affairs Questionnaire Catalog of Official Supplies 


Inspirational Cards and Leaflets: 


Back to Fundamentals Individual Worth Che Evolution of Kiwanis 
Fundamentals of Kiwanis Kiwanis The Ideals of Kiwanis 
I Am a Dub Objects and Objectives The Value of Kiwanis 


Reprints from THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Maintaining Membership Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Attendance in Kiwanis Why Classification in Kiwanis? 
Reduce Membership Turnover Leadership in Kiwanis 

Challenge of the Summer Months Better Club Plans for 1927 


Proceedings of International Conventions 


are an invaluable library for leaders in Kiwanis and may be purchased from International Head- 
quarters for the following conventions at $2 per copy, postage prepaid: Toronto, Atlanta, 
Denver, St. Paul, and Montreal. 


ia 2S a 


International Committee on Kiwanis Education 





Frank C, Smith, Houston, Texas, Chairman 
L. Wendell Fifield, Sioux Falls, S. D. Wm. C. Radcliffe, Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Reeder, Jr., Ogden, Utah Murray E. Thomas, Omaha, Nebr. 


























“LaSalle Makes Men 
More Valuable to Us” 


“In our own organization one of 
our Vice-Presidents, our Traffic 
Manager, and several other im port- 
ant members of our sales and office 
force have taken various parts of the 
LaSalle curriculum with obvious 
benefits to themselves and the or- 
ganization as a whole. AsI see it, 
LaSalle training makes a man 
worth more not only to himself but 
to the firm he works for, Promo- 
tion is the logical result.’ 

(Signed) WM, BLACK 

President, B. F. Avery & Sons 

“The Biggest Opportunity 

In Business” 

“TI consider that LaSalle Exten- 
sion University and the principles 
of study on which it is founded con- 
stitute one of the greatest forward 
influences in modern business. Due 
to these courses of study it is pos- 
sible for a young man to gather 
knowledge whichit hashitherto 
been impossible to get except from 
actui al experience. 

“TI believe a young man in busi- 
ness who fails to take advantage of 
the information offered by such in- 
stitutions as LaSalle is neglecting 
probably the biggest opportunity 
he has.” 

(Signed) 

DONALD McDON ALD, Jr. 

e- vestdent 
Geared ‘Manager of Sales, 





“Are You Neglecting 
Your Biggest Opportunity?” 


Donald McDonald, Jr. 
Vice-President and 
General Mgr. of Sales 





How LaSalle Hitee. a aan Corporation, 
- 100 Years Old, Maintain Its Leadership 


F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky.— 
largest manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery in the South—has just celebrated 

its one-hundredth birthday. 

Unlike so many time-honored corporations, how- 
ever, this company does not parade itself as an 
‘‘old-established-institution.’’ On the contrary, 
its entire point of view is that of a young and 
forward-looking business. The men who direct its 
policies are open-minded and aggressive. They 
are keeping that way thru the pursuit of LaSalle 
home-study business training. 

For example, it was LaSalle training in Higher 
Accountancy that helped Donald McDonald ad- 
vance from the position of Secretary and Assistant 
Manager to that of Vice-President and General 
Manager of Sales. It was LaSalle training in 
Traffic Management that helped S. A. Cash ad- 
vance from clerk to Traffic Manager. It was LaSalle 
training in Modern Business Correspondence and 
Business Management that helped C. L. McClure 
advance from general bookkeeper to Office Man- 
ager. It was LaSalle training in Business Manage- 
ment that helped L. D. Duncan make good as 
Credit Manager, and LaSalle training in Personnel 
Management that prepared E. H. Bolton as 
Manager of Personnel. 

All told, twenty-eight ‘‘Avery’’ men—in widely 
different departments—are furthering their progress 
thru LaSalle home-study training. 

‘I have seen such evidence of what LaSalle 


training can do for a man, im so many different 
branches of business,’’ writes William Black, presi- 
dent of the company, ‘‘that I am prepared to say 
that any man of average ability, in practically any 
business organization you can name, will find at 
least one course of LaSalle training that will 
greatly increase his worth to himself and to the 
company he works for.’’ 


“Are You Neglecting Your 


799 


Biggest Opportunity? 


You have often wondered if LaSalle training 
could be of help to you—but perhaps you have 
concluded, as so many do, that your situation is 
‘‘different.’’ — ‘‘All right for some,’’ you have 
said, ‘‘but not for me.’’ 

Read again the records of these executives with 
B. F. Avery & Sons—then ask yourself whether you 
can honestly accept that alibi. 

The coupon will bring you, without obligation, 
full particulars of a clear and definite plan that 
has doubled and tripled the incomes of thousands 
and thousands of LaSalle-trained men. 


These Books Free 


With it you will receive a 64-page book setting forth the 
opportunities in the business field in which you most prefer 
to win success, toge ther with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 


tion in One, the inspiring story of how one man, after years 
of wandering, found the path to responsibility and power. 
This moment—while you re ad these words— your start 


toward greater earning power is as near you as the point of 
your pencil. Fill, clip, and mail the coupon—NOW! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


in One,” all without obligation. 


Busi M t: Trainin 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an 
Departmental Executive positions. 


o Higher Accountancy: Training for 
position as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, ‘ost Ac- 
countant, etc. 

0 Modern Salesmanship: Leading to 
position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer’s 
Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in 
retail, wholesale, or specialty selling, 

0 Traffic Management; Foreign and 
Domestic: Training for ition as 
Railroad or Industrial Traffic Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 








THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


——— i  — — — :~C“CFIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! — —— — *; ie 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 


Dept. 1465-R 


0 Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
O Banking and Finance. 


CHICAGO 


0 Industrial Management: 
for position in Works Management, 
Production Control, Industrial Engi- 


INSTITUTION 






Training 


O Modern Foremanship and Produc- 
tion Methods: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as 
that of Superintendent, General Fore- 
man, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

© Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training in the position of 
Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, Employment Manager, 
and positions relating to Employee 
Service. 

O Railway Station Management: 
Training for ition of Station Ac- 
countant, Cashier and Agent, Division 
Agent, ete, 





Present Position...............-- 


neering, etc. 

0 Modern Busi Correspond 
and Practice: Training for position 
as Sales or Collection Correspondent, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 

0 Commercial Law. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping. 

0 Busineas English. 

0 Commercial Spanish. 

0 Effective Speaking. 

O Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 
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saving of $3,000,000 
in long distance 
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IN ADDITION TO THESE nation-wide 
rate changes, several new service con- 
veniences are offered. The privilege 
of “reversing the charges, for example, 
formerly applied only to person-to- 
person calls. This has now been ex- 
tended to include station-to-station calls 
—a substantial saving and a real con- 
venience to thousands of business men. 
Those who wish to take advantage of 
the lowest long distance rates of the 
twenty-four hours may now do so be- 
ginning at 8:30 p.M. From this hour to 
4:30 A.M. station-to-station rates are 


charges 


By THE RECENT READJUSTMENT in 
long distance rates, it is calculated 
that telephone users will save 
$3,000,000 annually. Interstate and 
intersectional rates are substantially 
lower. The greater the distance, the 
greater the reduction. Here are 
typical station-to-station day rates, 
old and new: New York to Pitts- 
burgh, formerly $2.10; now $1.70. 
Chicago to Boston, $5.45—$3.95. At- 
Janta to San Francisco, $13.65—$9.40. 


about fifty per cent of day rates. Now, 
more than ever, long distance calls are 
useful in the development of business. 
Thousands now use the telephone nation- 
ally. By telephone you can make a week’s 
trip in a few minutes. Is there a distant 
call that would clear up some trouble- 
some transaction? It probably would cost 
less than you think. . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Our Twelfth Anniversary 


| 
| By RALPH 


INTERNATIONAL 


A. AMERMAN 


PRESIDENT 





S WE reach each milestone on life’s highway, whether it be 1 
the life of an individual or an organization, it is customary to 
pause and review the pathway alre: ady traveled. 
In Kiwanis this year we look back-over a span of twelve 
years tothe City of Detroit, Michi igan, whereasm: ull group of men organized 
the first Kiwanisclubon January 21,1915. Ourgrowth for the first few years 
We had not then learned to walk or to talk, nor had welearned 
Through our adolescent period those who 


Was small. 
the way we wanted to go. 
noniat their help in guiding us had m; iny ideas, conflicting each with 
the other in many pi articulars. Fortunately we listened to those who had 

vision, and within a few years after our birth we had accepted as our 
ideals and aspirations those which have given us a place of leadership in 
sixteen hundred communities in the United States and Canada. 

We — actually put into practice our altruistic policies and our high 
ideals. We have » exemplified the daily living of the Golden Rule, the form- 
ing of ese friendships, the builc ling of better communities, and the 
rendering of high service. We have carried into action a movement 
looking to a more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship, a 
more universal exercise of the franchise. We are buil« ling a constructive 
work for the under-privileged child, a better relationship between the 
farmer and the city man, a practical program of vocational guidance and 
placement, a higher standard of ethics in business and professional life, 
and a sound and sane public opinion on all matters of national and inter- 


national import. 


We fully realize that at the age of twelve we have but just begun the 
task before us. We are not unmindful of our responsibilities and of our 
opportunities. We are fully conscious of the fact that the estate which 
every American inherits he holds in trust and that the m: jor portion of 
our activities lie ahead. We shall always keep before us that memorable 
statement of Abraham Lincoln, “The world will little note, nor long re- 
member, what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here.” 

As Kiwanians, we therefore dedicate ourselves to action. We renew 
our pledge to the future generation to carry forward in a practical way 
the high ideals and the great objectives set forth by those who worked 
and sacrificed for the upbuilding of that great organization of service— 
Kiwanis. 
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The Dynamic of Kiwanis 


By REV. GEORGE A. ANDREWS, D.D. 


Past Presipent, Kiwanis CLus or Tucson, ARIZONA 


HERE is a man in our city who claims to believe 
that service clubs are both foolish and 
He says that he can see neither sense nor profit 
in a bunch of grown-up men lunching together 

once a week and acting like a parcel of kids. 
Perhaps there is a reason for this man’s petulant criti- 
cism. He has never been invited to join the Kiwanis club, 
and I fancy that he has likewise been neglected by the other 


useless. 


forsooth the dynamo cannot bring electric energy out of 
a hard granite rock. 

But most men have in themselves potentialities which 
this critic seems to lack. The usual, normal man is sur- 
charged with a certain amount of undeveloped and un- 
utilized energy, much as the atmosphere is surcharged with 
the electric current. The normal man has aspirations for 
true manliness and therefore is capable of the development 





service clubs of the city. The reason 
why he has never been invited into 
Kiwanis is because the directors of Ki- 
wanis do not believe that: there is in 
this particular man the kind of material 
upon which Kiwanis can effectively 
work. He has shown himself to be 
quite sterile of the qualities-of true 
manliness, entirely lacking in the ele- 
ments of tolerant and helpful brother- 
liness, altogether indifferent to high 
ideals of citizenship, and apparently 
unwilling to participate in any form of 
civic service. 

Unless there is something within a 
man, no institution of college or church, 
lodge or club can draw anything out 
of him. We cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear nor a Kiwanian out 
of one who has within him no Kiwanian 
potentialities. 

But though Kiwanis might not be able to do very much 
for this grouchy critic, for him to assert that it can be of 
no value to anybody is to talk the most puerile rot. Mak- 
ing such a statement he is like an imaginary fool who might 
stand beside an electric dynamo and deny the ability of 
the dynamo to produce light and heat and power, because 








*Address before the Southwest District Convention at Bisbee, Arizona, Novem- 
ber 9, 1926. 
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of manly qualities. He wants to be a 
brother among brothers and is there- 
fore capable of the development of 
traits of sympathy, good-will and fra- 
ternal codperation. He earnestly de- 
sires to become an effective citizen and 
is therefore capable, not only of the 
appreciation of high ideals of citizen- 
ship, but also of the acceptance of his 
own personal obligations to help to 
realize those ideals. 

Yet by himself the normal man with 
inherent aspirations and capabilities is 
but an isolated unit existing in a some- 
what uncodrdinated aggregation of 
human beings. What this man needs 
is something to help him to realize his 
aspirations and to develop his poten- 
tialities in association and correlation 
with similar aspirations and potentiali- 
ties in other men. He needs a dynamo 
to make contact with his diffused, more or less dormant 
and comparatively unused powers. He needs the kind of a 
dynamo that can centralize his powers, concentrate and 
coérdinate them, and direct them both to the development 
of himself and to the accomplishment of a worthwhile 
contribution to the welfare of his fellowmen. 

Such a dynamo is Kiwanis. It is the function of Ki- 
wanis to make contact with a man’s aspirations and to 
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convert them into actualities. It is the 
power of Kiwanis to energize a man’s 
undeveloped potentialities and to di- 
rect their concentrated force to the ac- 
complishment of needed and useful 
ends. 

First of all Kiwanis takes this nor- 
mal man with aspirations after manli- 
ness and brotherliness and makes him 
a real man and a true brother. 

The process of the realization of 
these aspirations begins with the reduc- 
tion of all associated Kiwanians to the 
lowest—which paradoxically 1s also the 
highest—common denominator of their 
common manhood. If a man comes 
into Kiwanis imbued with the idea that 
he is bigger or better than other men, 
Kiwanis promptly deflates his swelled 
head. If one should come afflicted with 
the inferiority complex, timidly fearful 
lest he be smaller or worse than other 
men, Kiwanis quite as promptly knocks 
the inferiority complex into smither- 
eens. 

To every new member Kiwanis says, 
“You cannot come among us either 
with your chest stuck out because you 
are rich and prosperous, or with your 
head hanging low because you are 
comparatively poor and have suffered 
adversity. Here we do not care a 
hang for the size of your bank roll. 
Here we do not kow-tow to superior 
education or to social position. It 
makes no difference to us how many 
mystic letters you may be privileged 
to write after your name, nor what 
families of the sacred ‘Four Hundred’ 
of the city may occasionally invite you 
to dinner.” 

In Kiwanis all external appurte- 
nances, stuffing and trappings are 
stripped off. In Kiwanis men are 
taken for what they are in themselves 
and for what they want to become in 
themselves. In Kiwanis nebody can 
be “Doctor So or Such,” nor “Judge 
This or That,” nor “The Honorable 
Which or What.” Nobody can be 
even a “Mister” in Kiwanis. Kiwan- 
ians must be “Bill” and “Tom” and 
“Charlie” and “Jim.” They are known 
by the simple Christian names which 
were given them at their births and 
which are unrelated to any subsequent 
achievements and acquisitions. Any 
one who fancies that his self-importance 
requires more discriminating and digni- 
fied titles of address than these does 
not properly belong in the Kiwanian 
association of just men. 

There is no nonsensical childishness 
in the established custom of Kiwanians 
to call one another by their Christian 
names and by their chummy nicknames. 
There is a sound reason for the cus- 
tom. The use of these names signifies 
our refusal to recognize distinctions 
either of family prestige or acquired 
honor. We must get down—and up— 


to the common manhood suggested by 
the use of these names, because only 
upon the basis of our common manhood 
can we hope to become real brothers 
one to another. 

“Tom” and “Dick” and “Harry” 
are men together, who at the same table 
soon learn to know one another for the 
men that they are. But “Doctor 
Thomas Smith” and “Judge Richard 
Jones” and “Professor Henry Robin- 
son’ are representatives of different 
professions described in terms of sepa- 
rative distinctions. Fancy trying to 
know the real man beneath the profes- 
sion of the man, when every time you 
address him, he politely but firmly in- 
sists, ‘Doctor, if you please,” or per- 
haps frigidly informs you that his 
proper title of respect is “Professor,” 
or “Your Honor.” 

Most determinedly should we seek 
to obliterate all distinctiveness in our 
clubs because of the fundamental value 
to our clubs of the true brotherliness of 
real men. 

I know of no other organization that 
can bring me so close to other men of 
various sorts as does this organization 
of Kiwanis. By men of various sorts 
I mean men of different businesses and 
professions from mine, men of differ- 
ent politics and different creeds, men 
of different temperaments and of dif- 
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Give Yourself 


UCH a dynamo is Kiwanis. 
It w the function of Ki- 
wanis to make contact with 
a man’s aspirations and to con- 
vert them into actualities. It is 
the power of Kiwanis to energize 
a man’s undeveloped potentiali- 
ties and to direct ther concen- 
trated force to the accomplish- 
ment of needed and useful ends. 
Give yourself to Kiwanis and 
Kiwanis will develop your poten- 
tialities and will make of them 
a centralized, concentrated, di- 
rected force for the effective 
production of light and warmth 
and power in the city in which 
you live. 
—Dr. Grorce A. ANDREWS. 
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ferent angles of approach to debatable 
questions. 

I belong to an association of mini- 
sters. There I meet only men in my 
own line of business. I find some of 
them to be very narrowly professional. 
I belong to a Masonic lodge. It is a 
somewhat exclusive fellowship. I do 
not, for instance, come in contact with 
many Roman Catholics in Masonry. 
I belong to a college fraternity, but 
ofttimes a college fraternity is only a 
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smug self-satisfied, exclusive little 
clique. I belong to a church. But in 
spite of all my attempts to teach and 
to practise the broad, tolerant brother- 
liness of the religion of Jesus, most of 
the people who come to my church be- 
lieve about as I believe, and most of 
the people who believe otherwise go to 
some other church or to no church at 
all. 

i belong to a Kiwanis club. Each 
week I sit at luncheon, it may be with 
a Jew and a Catholic, quite likely with 
a man who does not know that he has 
any religious creed at all. I talk and 
joke and laugh with Republicans and 
Democrats and Ticket-splitters. I hob- 
nob with successful business men— 
merchants, auto dealers, real-estaters 
and bankers, and with successful pro- 
fessional men—lawyers, physicians, 
teachers and college professors. I sit 
at the same table and talk and laugh 
with men who hold opposing views 
upon questions of community interest 
and importance, questions which may 
be the subject of bitter discussion and 
violent recriminations on both sides. 

But in Kiwanis bitter discussion and 
violent recriminations are taboo. Here 
the honest differences of opinion must 
be submerged in a fine regard for the 
right of every man to think his own 
thoughts, and in the willingness to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of every brother 
however widely his opinions may differ 
from our own. 

These men of different businesses 
and professions, different politics and 
creeds, and different opinions are to 
me in Kiwanis only men, but always 
Men. I find my own manhood ex- 
panding as I mingle with these Men. 
My aspirations for brotherliness be- 
come realized in this Brotherly Circle of 
Men. I grow more tolerant, more 
sympathetic, more magnanimous, and 
I hope bigger hearted as I come to 
know these real Men of different jobs 
and different viewpoints. So does the 
dynamic of Kiwanis take hold of my 
aspirations for manliness and brother- 
liness and converts them into realities. 
And so am I fitted by Kiwanis for a 
more effective citizenship. 

We must not lose sight of the 
principal purpose of the Kiwanian 
dynamic. It is not primarily to make 
us bigger men and nobler brothers that 
Kiwanis exists. Its primary purpose 
is to direct the force of our developed 
manliness and brotherliness into chan- 
nels of useful civic service. 

Pursuant to this fundamental pur- 
pose Kiwanis each week presents to its 
manly and brotherly members civic 
ideals, civic problems and suggestions 
for civic improvement. It provides 
practical programs for civic betterment. 
It ministers directly and with the effec- 
tive personal touch to civic needs. It 
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inculcates in the minds of all of its 
members the idea that no worthy civic 
service can be rendered except by the 
acceptance by each member of the club 
of his own personal responsibility for 
his share of the club’s civic endeavors. 
It promotes, too, that other necessary 
and complementary idea, that no 
worthy civic service can be rendered 
except by the “give-and-take” of com- 
munity enterprise, all of the members 
working harmoniously together. 

Both the man who will not bear his 
own part in the civic program of his 
club and the man who will not subordi- 
nate his own personal opinions and 
preferences to his club’s essential team- 
work are not worthy Kiwanians. The 
sooner we eliminate from our member- 
ship rolls both the “slacker” and the 
“Jone-hander” the better will it be for 
all of us. Manly enough must a Ki- 
wanian be never to shirk his own job; 
brotherly enough must he be to work 
harmoniously with others at the big 
job they must all do together. 

These are the two essentials of effec- 
tive citizenship — the acceptance of 
personal responsibility and the “give- 
and-take” of community efforts. The 
inculcation of these two ideas into a 
man’s stubborn head and the presenta- 
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tion of opportunities for the practise 
of the two ideas constitute the way by 
which the dynamic of Kiwanis, having 
first of all made us men and brothers, 
converts the diffused civic aspirations 
of its men and brothers into concen- 
trated, effective civic service. 

But again let it be said—for it can- 
not be said too often nor emphasized 
too strongly—the potentiality for civic 
usefulness must be in us or no dynamic 
can bring it out of us. 

May I indulge a certain bad habit of 
my profession and close my address 
with a few words of exhortation ? 

First, be sure to keep alive in your- 
self the potentialities of manliness, 
brotherliness and citizenship. More 
than you wish for any external posi- 
tion of wealth or honor, wish always 
that you may be a worthy man. More 
earnestly than you desire the satisfac- 
tion of a personal indulgence or the 
attainment of personal profit, desire to 
be a broad-minded, great-hearted broth- 
er. More, oh, much more than you 
hope to be able to use your city for 
the furtherance of personal achieve- 
ments or emoluments, hope to be able 
to serve your city for its best welfare. 
Unless these wishes, desires and hopes 
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are in you and remain in you, the 
organization, program and ideals of 
Kiwanis will be to you only as “the 
sounding of brass and the tinkling of 
cymbals.” 

Secondly, assuming because you are 
already members of Kiwanis that you 
do cherish the aspirations for manli- 
ness, brotherliness and helpful citizen- 
ship, give yourself unstintedly to the 
dynamic of Kiwanis. Believe in Ki- 
wanis. Boost Kiwanis. Love Kiwanis. 
Be regular in attendance at Kiwanis. 
Be willing to accept and be energetic 
in the administration of the tasks as- 
signed to you in Kiwanis. Be a good 
team-worker in Kiwanis. Be in Kiwan- 
is a worthy man, a big-hearted brother 
and an earnest civic worker. Give to 
Kiwanis the service of your hands, the 
counsel of your mind and the love of 
your heart, and Kiwanis will make 
your manhood more manly, your 
brotherliness more brotherly, and your 
aspiring citizenship more effective. 

Give yourself to Kiwanis and Ki- 
wanis will develop your potentialities 
and will make of them a centralized, 
concentrated, directed force for the 
effective production of light and 
warmth and power in the city in which 
you live. 

















Partners in Government 


The Failure of the Individual (itizen in all Governmental Affairs 
Paves the Way for the Demagogue and -Adventurer 


By GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


Honorary Memser, Kiwanis Ciusp or Lincotn, NEBRASKA 


T is a pleasure and an honor to 
be the guest of the combined Ki- 
wanis clubs, representing as you 


do all phases of activity in the 
communities of this great me- 
the 
gratifying to have this opportunity on 
Armistice Day, as I am again reminded 
of the manner in which Kiwanians ral- 
lied to the patriotic support of the na- 
tion during the war. The wish need 
hardly be added that the qualities of 


Variou 


tropoli of west. It is espec ially 


good citizenship then in evidence may 
characterize the relations of Kiwanians 
at all times with the political life of 
our country. 

Our people have every reason to re- 
joice at the high standard of citizen- 
s} hown throughout the country in 
st of the World War. As 
we look back over that period, and re- 
call the loyalty of the people to the 
government, the unity of effort toward 
the common goal, the exceptional abil- 
ity applied to the problems of supply 
and transportation, and the exalted 
spirit and courage of our troops on the 
battlefield, American should 
have a teeling of satisfaction and pride. 

In celebrating this eighth anniver- 
sary of Armistice 
Day, it ought to be 
inspiring to rememe 


Hii} 
the 


ve acid te 


every 


ber also that the 
great part taken 
by our country 


hastened the favor- 
able conclusion of 
the war. There is 
little doubt that the 
contest would have 


terminated othere- 
wise had it not 
been that the exe 


traordinary assist 
ance sent by Amer- 
ica arrived at the 
critical moment. 
Once engaged, our 
armies behaved 
magnificently even 
though several 
units were neces- 
sarily sent to bat- 
tle but partially 
trained. Their 
striking success in 


*Address at Armistice Day meeting of Chicago 
Kiwanis Club described on page 63 


breaking through a vital part of the 
enemy's lines has become a brilliant 
page to adorn the annals of American 
arms. At home, both men and women 
rose to the ordeal with that pioneer 
consecration to service and sacrifice by 
which our forefathers made this coun- 
try the land of liberty and achieve- 
ment. 

Ever since men began to live to- 
gether in groups, each tribe and each 
nation has worked out its own defini- 
tion and its own ideal of good citizen- 
ship. The greatness and indeed the 
perpetuity of nations has depended in 
large measure upon the spirit and char- 
acter of those conceptions. Under this 
universal law, the quality and integ- 
rity of our citizenship is the most im- 
portant issue of our day. Beginning 
as colonists, our people acquired ex- 
perience and confidence through par- 
ticipation in local government. So long 
as they regarded themselves as sub- 
jects ot Great Britain, the development 
of citizenship was slow. But with the 
necessity for unity of action, a na- 


tional consciousness was born, and 


with the adoption of the Constitution 
there came in logical sequence a new 
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citizenship, national in character. The 
attainment of this new estate was def- 
initely announced in the preamble to 
the Constitution: “We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 


People Are Co-partners in Managing 
the Nation 


The people living under the Con- 
stitution and receiving its protection 
thus became co-partners in the man- 
agement of a nation. Of their own 
volition, they committed themselves 
and their posterity to the fulfillment 
of certain obligations as responsible 
members of the great enterprise. The 
duties of citizens in their communities 
rose in importance because both state 
and national affairs must now be con- 
trolled through communities. The 
clearly implied necessity for each citi- 
zen to fit himself for the exercise of 
the functions of 
citizenship most 
naturally followed. 
The conscientious 
discharge of these 
duties by the citi- 
zen became quite as 
imperative as at- 
tention to the busi- 
ness by which he 
procured his liveli- 
hood, for liberty to 
carry on his busi- 
ness might depend 
upon the matter 
in which he per- 
formed his duties 
to the government. 

Although it is 
not possible for all 
citizens to be equal- 
ly well informed 
on affairs of gov- 
ernment, yet the 
greater the knowl- 
edge possessed by 
each one the better 
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qualified he will be to select able rep- 
resentatives to manage those affairs. 
Every citizen who knows something of 
the history of our relations with other 
countries may be of service in promot- 
ing friendly intercourse with them. 
With the rapid expansion of our for- 
eign trade, it would be advantageous 
to understand the 


To sanction the expenditure of exces- 
sive amounts of money to secure the 
nomination of candidates for office 
would be to exclude unjustly all but 
the wealthy from such contests. If 
the time ever comes when public offices 
can be virtually bought and sold, either 
directly or indirectly, then the down- 


thoughtful attention of the citizen 
should be drawn. That is the pro- 
vision for the creation of an indepen- 
dent judiciary with power to determine 
the validity of laws. It stands as a 
check against legislation in violation 
of the Constitution, and affords pro- 
tection to the liberty of each individual 

under that great 








importance of 


maintaining our 
merchant marine. 


The transportation 
of our surplus 
products abroad in 


Purchase of Office Means Downfall 


N the light of recent events in certain states, some of our 


Bill of Rights. The 
most stubborn de- 
fense of this wise 
safeguard would be 
called for should 
its integrity ever 


American bottoms citizens would modify the methods of selecting candidates be threatened. But 
should make an for office. If the present system encourages or permits the citizen should 
especial appeal to the contribution of inordinate sums by wealthy candidates or be equally jealous 
those engaged in their supporters it should recewe the most careful scrutiny by for the preserva- 
industry and agri- honest citizens. The presumption that large expenditures for tion of the care- 


culture. 


Should Study Na- 
tional Policies and 
Domestic A ffairs 

It is essential 
also that our citi- 
zens should study 
the influence of na- 
tional policies up- 
on our domestic af- 
fairs. Thus satis- 
factory conditions 
in industry would 


suggest that the 
laws under which 


they are enabled to 
operate are salu- 





not appear to be warranted. 


from such contests. 


campaign purposes may be made without ulterior motive does 
To sanction the expenditure of 
excesstve amounts of money to secure the nomination of candt- 
dates for office would be to exclude unjustly all but the wealthy 
If the tume ever comes when public offices 
can be virtually bought and sold, ether directly or indtrectly, 
then the downfall of the republic will not be far off. 

The whole situation regarding law and order, coupled with 
the passive attitude of the people, indicates a weakening of the 
moral fibre of our citizenship. 
ness and integrity 1s lacking. 


—General Pershing. 


The spirit of civic righteous- 
The old war-time virility that 
prompted the citizen to stand aggressively and fearlessly in 
the battle against ignorance, corruption, and crime seems to 
have disappeared. 


fully adjusted bal- 


ance between the 
national and the 
the state govern- 


ment lest the power 
of local self-gov- 
ernment so vital to 
his liberty be im- 
paired. 


There Is a Spirit 

of Lawlessness 

It has been said 
that the test of 
good government 
is found in protec- 
tion to the indi- 
vidual in person 

















tary. And the same 
line of reasoning 
would apply in the case of commerce. 
It would emphatically apply in the 
case of agriculture, for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of agriculture, it 
is unnecessary to say, is essential to 
the well-being of the nation. It is 
also essential that all these interests 
should move along together without 
prejudice. In the development of the 
purposes of our government, it must 
be borne in mind that our goal is the 
welfare of the whole people. Every 
citizen ought to take the broad view 
that the nation is a unit in which there 
must be no antagonism between differ- 
ent sections or different branches of 
activity. 


Regarding Large Expenditures for 
Campaign Purposes 


In the light of recent events in cer- 
tain states, some of our citizens would 
modify the methods of selecting can- 
didates for office. If the present sys- 
tem encourages or permits the contri- 
bution of inordinate sums by wealthy 
candidates or their supporters it should 
receive the most careful scrutiny by 
honest citizens. The presumption that 
large expenditures for campaign pur- 
poses may be made without ulterior 
motive does not appear to be warranted. 


fall of the republic will not be far off. 


Citizens Should Understand 
Preparedness 

Let us notice the declaration in the 
preamble regarding the common de- 
fense. The foresight of our fathers 
was very clear in this regard, but our 
people have generally in the past neg- 
lected the warning. Our entry into 
the World War found us in a most 
unfortunate situation. Our very small 
regular army and a few units of the 
National Guard constituted our entire 
force, and there was no provision for 
expansion and no trained men in re- 
serve. We were also lacking in artil- 
lery,, aviation, and equipment for the 
millions of men required. The result 
of these neglects was that we were un- 
able to put our units into the battle for 
more than a year after war was de- 
clared. If we could have armed and 
equipped even half a million men and 
sent them to France early in 1917, 
the probabilities are that the war could 
have been won that year. Preparation 
is a question that every citizen should 
understand and appreciate, as it can 
not be neglected without great risk. 

There is another closely related pro- 
vision of the Constitution to which the 


~| and property. In 
other words, the 
test is in the maintenance of law and 
order. ‘The conditions in this respect 
demand serious attention by all citi- 
zens. Statistics prepared not long ago 
show that in proportion to the popula- 
tion we have forty times as many 
murders as our northern 
twenty times as many as Germany, and 
ten times as many as England. The 
murder rate in the country in 1925 
reached the appalling number of one 
to every 9000 of our population. A 
veritable reign of terror exists in many 
places. Open warfare between crime 
and authority is steadily increasing. 
Robberies in the crowded districts of 
cities and upon the public highways 
are of daily occurrence. Although rela- 
tively few criminals are caught and 
fewer are ever punished, the number 
of persons imprisoned for crime is at 
all times over 200,000. The spirit of 
lawlessness seems to be threatening the 
very foundations of our government. 


The Old War-time Virility Has 
Disappeared 


Who are to blame for this disregard 
for law? Who are responsible for 
this shameful condition? The only 
answer is that the citizens of the coun- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Business and Financial Outlook for 1927 


It Is a Time for Business Men to -Arrange Their Affairs so as to Make 
Sure of Being in a Sound Position—No Boom (onditions— 


Decline in (Commodity Prices 


By RALPH B, WILSON 


Vice-PRrESIDENT OF BABson’s STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION; 


ImmMeDIATE Past PresipENT, Kiwanis CLus or WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


OR the past two years the 
United States has been passing 
thru a period of unprecedented 
Volume of 
production reached, and then surpassed 


bu ine activity. 


by a big margin, the highest levels of 
the wat period. Distribution has been 
unparalleled, car loadings at record 
levels, unemployment at a minimum 
and purchasing power excellent. 

Nearly all lines of industry have 
had their share in this activity. It has 
been a competitive period, however, a 
time when emphasis has been placed 
rather on volume of business than on 
big profits. While profits have been 
reasonably satisfactory, the ability of 
the country to increase production 
quickly and quantitatively, in case un- 
usual possibilities for profit developed, 
has had a restraining influence. 

Whether business men, bankers, 
speculators, or investors, we are all 
striv ing to look ahead, to develop fore- 
sight which shall even in the smallest 
degree attain the accuracy of hind- 
sight. To do this we must necessarily 
find something on which to base esti- 
mates or plans for the future. 


Att BAaROMETERS SHOULD 
Be STUDIED 


Years ago many business men took 
a single barometer as best indicating 
the course of their own particular line 
of business. Some interested them- 
selves primarily in foreign trade, others 
in building, railroad earnings, unfilled 
steel tonnage or similar barometric fac- 
tors, while others consider that their 
own particular business is an indicator. 
Unfortunately, however, many of these 
often fail to function at just the crucial 
moment. 

In considering business indicators it 
should be recognized that economics is 
not an exact science. The chemist can 
mix two ingredients in a test tube and 
know that the same result will be found 
at each mixing. The economist is 
faced by the presence of outside influ- 
ence of many sorts. The effect of 
these various extraneous influences can- 
not be definitely foreseen and the same 


barometer which today seems to fore- 
cast fair conditions in a business way 
may tomorrow indicate foul weather. 
In order to get a more general picture 
of the entire business situation, some 
twenty odd years ago Roger W. Bab- 
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son selected subjects covering indus- 
trial, financial, and commercial fields. 
These subjects were reduced week by 
week to an index figure. This index 
figure gives a very complete and ac- 
curate outline of the general business 
situation. By plotting it over a so- 
called normal line of business activity, 
drawn from an index of check transac- 
tions as best indicating the growth, 
wealth, and business activity of the 
country, certain areas are formed. As 
a matter of relation, those above this 
normal line may be called areas of 
prosperity and those below, areas of 
depression. 

Working on this basis, we find our- 
selves today in an area far above the 
normal line. Once that area of pros- 
perity is determined experience has al- 
ways shown that an approximately 
equivalent area of depression ensues 
before a normal, sound relationship of 
industrial conditions is re-established. 

But what has all this to do with 
John Doe’s business? Everything, for 
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profits and losses are inextricably in- 
terwoven with business conditions and 
in a large measure are determined by 
them. 


DECLINING TENDENCY IN 
CoMMobpITY PRICES 


Consider, for example, the situation 
in 1919. The average business man 
then made two profits, his ordinary 
manufacturing or merchandising profit 
and another, and often much greater 
gain, which may be termed an inven- 
tory profit. Between the time of pur- 
chase of goods and the time that he 
had turned them out as a finished 
product, rising commodity prices had 
made it possible to sell at a very dis- 
tinct price advance. That situation no 
longer exists. On the contrary, the 
declining tendency in commodity prices 
for the past year has often made 
necessary the acceptance of minor in- 
ventory losses. 

The situation in respect to business 
failures gives further evidence of the 
manner in which each individual busi- 
ness is tied up with general business. 
In 1919 at the peak of the boom, busi- 
ness failures numbered 6,000 with 
liabilities of $112,000,000. In 1921, 
just two years later, 20,000 business 
firms failed with liabilities of $700,- 
000,000. In the latter year it may be 
assumed for all practical purposes that 
the same business executives were in 
charge as was the case in 1919, yet the 
tremendous change in general business 
conditions brought about the disastrous 
results indicated. 

In view of the inevitable tieup of the 
individual firm with the industrial 
situation as a whole, it is essential that 
every business man should study fun- 
damental conditions, the trend of com- 
modity prices, money rates and similar 
factors which, over a period of time, 
will have a very distinct effect on his 
volume of business, his losses, and his 
profits. 

In the last ten years, very radical 
changes have taken place. The war 
and post-war prosperity of 1915-1920 
culminated in the abrupt slump of 
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1920 and the depression of that and 
the following year. For a time we did 
little more than zigzag back and forth, 
eliminating the unbalanced conditions 
of the previous inflation. Then from 
a low of 1924 business swept upward 
to the high peak at which we have 
rested throughout the current year. 


RECOVERY FROM 1924 Due To Many 
FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


This recovery has not been due to 
any one individual factor but rather to 
a combination of favorable conditions. 
Some of the more important of these 
are,—easy money; expanding produc- 
tion and steady demand; increasing 
employment and resulting increasing 
purchasing power; fair income in the 
farming districts; record construction ; 
adequate fuel, labor, and transporta- 


° FAIR-PLAY ° © « COURAGE 


tion; the stimulus of installment sell- 
ing; the climbing stock market with the 
confidence which that inevitably brings. 

It is interesting to read the inter- 
views and the speeches of prominent 
captains of industry. Almost without 
exception these forecast the continua- 
tion of good business well into 1927. 
So far as they limit themselves to a 
continuation rather than a marked im- 
provement, we agree. Over any ex- 
tended period, however, the uncertain- 
ties are increasingly apparent. 

It is not fair to ignore these factors 
of uncertainty which may ultimately 
have a distinctly unfavorable bearing 
on business conditions. Consideration 
should be given to several of these. 

This country is equipped to produce 
considerably more than it can consume 
and export. This is true of almost 
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every line of industry. The physical 
volume of production is large yet 
capacity is not taxed. As soon as in- 
dustry begins to operate at say 85 per 
cent to 90 per cent capacity, the inevi- 
table happens—stocks increase, com- 
petition becomes keener, then price cut- 
ting, unemployment, lower purchasing 
power and a down swing in the indus- 
tries concerned. 


SIGNS OF RETRENCHMENT IN 

BuILpinG INDUSTRY 
The activity in building has had a 
tremendous effect over recent years. 
The many allied lines concerned, the 
amount of labor to which employment 
is given and similar factors have 
meant that recent building operations 
have had a very great and very favor- 

able effect on general business. 
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For some time past there has been 
comment as to the question of over- 
expansion in building. <A steady and 
persistent increase has testified to the 
such 
the very recent past. 
retrenchment are now appearing, how- 
The housing shortage 
There has |r 


incorrectness of comment up to 


Definite signs of 


Cverte 
no longer exists. 
been an over-development of 
apartment houses in 
cities. Burdensome office space 

There are 
stores, particularly in 1 


many 
is seen. too many 
small 
suburban districts, and with 
the over-capacity in industry, 
Tor 


industria] 


there 1s 
factory oO! 


1 

' 

no occasion un- | 
| 

usual 


building. 


presents a problem. Insofar as repos- 
sessed goods are sold even at a sub- 
stantial discount, demand for new 
manufacturing is reduced and manu- 
facturing activity, employment, pur- 
chasing power and similar factors are 


all affected. 


“PROSPERITY RESTS ON IDEALS” 


N the final analysis the outlook for business 
and finance in 1927 depends not merely 
upon tangible and material fore es that can bi 
measured by statistics, but perhaps even more 
fully upon intangible and immaterial forces, 
such as courage, optimism, EneTgyV, AGGresswe- 
ness, fair-play, and service, which Kiwanis 
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industry, the allied lines are so numer- 
ous and of such importance that 
declining demand, consequent on poor 
business conditions, less employment or 
decreased purchasing power generally, 
would have a tremendous effect on 
business in general. 


Must WatcH ForeEIGn 
DEVELOPMENTS CLOSELY 


Several months in 1926 the 
United States had an unfa- 
vorable balance of trade. This 
is something which is likely to 
continue. Europe owes us bil- 
lions of dollars both from war 
indebtedness and from trade 
debts to our merchants and 
manufacturers. The only way 


’ | : a a , : 
Ihe volume can turn in | International is doing so muc h to de elop and || that she can hope to pay us is 
only one direction, that is, encourage. In other words, if every mer- || tosend us finished goods. The 
downward. Even with the chant, manufacturer, banker, and investor labor, political, monetary, and 


new records which have been 
established in 
building materials have grad- 
ually This 


not yet culmi- | m 


construction, | 
been declining. 
movement has 
nated. We expect fo see suc h 
materials adjust themselves to 
levels more in keeping with 
the commodity 


prices. 
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Oppostnc Views ON INSTALLMENT 
SELLING 


In a very considerable measure sell- 
ing on the installment plan has been 
responsible for the big volume of busi- 
that has been noted in the last 
two years. Millions of dollars worth 
of merchandise are now going into dis- 
tribution, that will not be paid for six 


ness 


months or a year hence. 

The president of a prominent auto- 
the install- 
ment system “one of the greatest eco- 
nomic forward that financiers 
have devised in modern times.” The 
president of a huge shoe manufacturing 
concern calls it the “vilest system yet 
create trouble, discontent, 


mobile concern considers 


steps 


devised to 
and unhappiness among the poor.” 
These diametrically opposite views of 
two prominent business men are indic- 
the futility of installment 
selling discussions. ‘Each paints the 
picture as he sees it to the God of 


ative of 


things as they are.” 

Certainly installment selling is some- 
thing which must be reckoned with in 
the future. Ina period of full employ- 
ment and high purchasing power, the 
system can work well for a consider- 
able time and that has been the ex- 
perienc e over the last two years. How 
it will work with conditions reversed, 
is another question. Surely, however, 
a system with potential possibilities of 
turning back of certain unpaid-for- 
goods to manufacturers or merchants, 
with resulting diminution of original 
demand for manufactured products, 


throughout the country lived up to Kiwanian 
j y 7 

wdeals there 1s little doubt but that the pros- 

he 

perit) 
: : 

ana all the other 


of the nation during the coming 


usly enhanced. 
Ralph B. Wilson. 


veal 


é : 
ears ahead, would be enor- 


other difficulties, which have 
held back recovery are grad- 
|| ually giving way to greater 
|| stability and sound economic 
and commercial conditions. 
The recent steel merger in 
central European countries is 
—!| being watched here with great 











Installment selling has been a great 
influence in the and busi- 
ness activity of the immediate past. 
Given a downward turn 
that influence which up to 
been favorable, might be distinctly un- 
favorable. At least it is a factor which 
must be reckoned with in the future. 


prosperity 


in business 


now has 


More AuToMosBILes THAN 
TELEPHONES 

There are today nearly 21,000,000 
automobile registrations in the United 
States—a little than 20 cars to 
each one hundred population. This 
compares with about 14 telephones in 
use per hundred of population. Large 
scale production has been the secret of 
automobile High 
salesmanship, installment selling and 
acceptance of second-hand cars at 
rather high levels have all had their 
effect in Even 
under the conditions that have existed, 
however, we have seen a constant ne- 
cessity for price cutting to effect a de- 
mand, which in turn, would permit the 
high production essential to lowering 


less 


pt essure 


sustaining demand. 


of costs. 

This is a line of endeavor which 
would seem relatively vulnerable in 
case depression conditions got under 
way. There seems to be no possible 
question as to the future of automobiles 
in respect to large production, con- 
tinued improvements and a certain de- 
mand. The industry, however, is 
keyed up at the moment to a high 
production basis and anything that 
would disturb this would have an un- 
fortunate effect. As with the building 


interest and alarm. 
Everything points to greater rather 
than less competition from abroad. 
While our foreign trade figures in the 
past do not appear vital simply as a 
matter of comparison with domestic 
trade, it must be recognized that it is 
the marginal demand which is of 
primary importance in setting the price 
not only for exports but also for our 
domestic consumption. Our merchants 
and manufacturers must watch foreign 
developments very carefully. 


some 


INVESTMENT OuTLooK More ENcour- 
AGING THAN FIELD OF SPECULATION 

In the field of speculation and invest- 
ment we find that the Dow-Jones index 
of stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange reached the high point of 
144.6 in September of 1926. This 
is the highest point ever registered in 
its history—the nearest approach be- 
ing in 1906 and 1916 when it touched 
114 and 109 respectively. If the next 
major move be downward which seems 
quite possible, instead of engendering 
confidence in the mind of the business 
man, such a move will necessarily tend 
to bring the contrary sentiment. 

Stocks are bought primarily with the 
idea of ultimate profit. To justify 
purchase, therefore, one certainly must 
expect future earnings, future business 
conditions, and future financial con- 
ditions at least as favorable and ordi- 
narily much more favorable than at 
the present time. Considering the 
current high point of business and 
stocks, this is a rather speculative as- 
sumption. The stock market may ad- 

(Turn to page 57) 














The International Council 


cAn Intensive Training for Leadership in the -Accomplishment of the 


Program of Kiwanis During 1927* 


HIS morning marks the open- 

ing of the Eighth International 

Council. On behalf of Ki- 

wanis International, I desire 
to extend a most cordial welcome to 
each member of the Council and those 
whe have been invited to meet with us. 
By your attendance here you are going 
to give and receive Kiwanis fellow- 
ship, education and inspiration. 

This meeting can well be called The 
University of Kiwanis Education. 
During the next three days you will 
have the opportunity of hearing the 
different functions of Kiwanis brought 
to you by two past International presi- 
dents and by eleven International trus- 
tees. Your other officers and trustees 
will all take an active part in this meet- 
ing in various ways. Every Interna- 
tional committee chairman will present 
his program of committee work for the 
coming year. In order to present this 
vast amount of information to you in 
the short time allotted, we must all 
pledge ourselves to a prompt attendance 
at all sessions. I can assure you that 
each meeting will start promptly at the 
time announced and that each partici- 
pant will be held strictly to the sched- 
ule as provided on the program and 
that discussion will be aliowed only 
for the time allotted. I respectfully 
urge your codperation and assistance 
in carrying out this program. May I 
ask you to keep your hearts and minds 
in tune with the spirit of Kiwanis and 
to enter each session in a receptive at- 
titude. This is your opportunity for 
gaining knowledge about one of the 
most significant movements of this gen* 
eration. 

Those who have attended these Coun- 
cils before may have some conception 
of this opportunity, but not a complete 
one, for almost never do we realize the 
full extent of our opportunities until 
they are past. This Council is not 
mine. It belongs to each one of us and 
is an occasion to take stock of ourselves 
and our movements. It is a time to 
look forward to the tasks which lie 


*Addreas before the International Council, Chicag», 
December 2, 1926. 





By RALPH A. AMERMAN 


INTERN ATIONAL PRESIDENT 


ahead. But more than all this, it is 
a place where we may renew our faith 
and gain the inspiration, courage and 
knowledge which we need for the year 
which lies ahead. 


Some Early History 
May I review very briefly the early 
history of Kiwanis, mention some of 
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the things that have taken place since 
the Montreal Convention and outline 
some of the things for which we as 
International officers are responsible, 
most of which will be covered in detail 
by the speakers who will follow. 

The first Kiwanis club was organ- 
ized at Detroit, Michigan, January 21, 
1915. The first basic principles were 
the development of a‘ closer fellowship 
and familiarity among its members, 
both in social and business activities. 
Its aims and purposes were largely 
based on selfish desires as exemplified 
in its motto ‘““We Trade.” The name 
adopted at that time has been retained 
and the original emblem has been only 
slightly revised, but the principles and 
purposes have been greatly changed. 
During the course of the same year 


15 


another club was built at Cleveland, 
Ohio. On November 15, 1915, a na- 
tional organization was chartered under 
the laws of the State of Ohio, which 
provided for the building and charter- 
ing of additional Kiwanis clubs. On 
May 18, 1916, a conference of Kiwanis 
clubs was held in Cleveland, with rep- 
resentatives from fifteen clubs attend- 
ing. Resolutions were adopted at that 
time which provided among other 
things that clubs should be organized 
only in cities with over 17,000 popula- 
tion and that clubs should not be built 
with less than fitty members. During 
the year clubs were built in Canada 
and the word “International” was 
added. The first International conven- 
tion was held in Detroit May 17-18-19, 
1917. At that time there was a total 
of 52 clubs with 5700 members. 

During the following year those who 
had become leaders in Kiwanis realized 
that the original object for which the 
organization had been formed would 
not meet the splendid opportunities that 
were developing. They were further 
conscious of the need of revising the 
regulations which had been adopted in 
Cleveland in 1916 and of ircorporating 
more worthy ideals and objectives. By 
the time of the convention held in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 
1918, we had 93 clubs with 10,500 
members. A Constitution and By-Laws 
were adopted, plans made for 27 dis- 
tricts and a number of other funda- 
mental changes were included. 

This, however, was but the begin- 
ning of a definite plan for a change in 
the system of building clubs and in 
the general principles of Kiwanis. 
These plans took definite shape during 
the year so that at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, in May, 1919, a new Kiwanis 
was born, with the motto “We Build,” 
and with ideals and objectives which 
would appeal to our highest type of 
citizenship. From that time on, or in 
the period of less than seven years, we 
have grown from 138 clubs with 15,500 
members to 1592 clubs with 100,514 
members. The growth year by year 
and the place and date of successive 
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conventions can be found on page 607 
of the Montreal Convention Proceed- 
ings. 

Time does not permit my going into 
more detail of the history of Kiwanis. 
Before going on, let me observe, how- 
ever, that the Constitution and By- 
Laws which we have today were the 
result of a Constitutional Convention 
provided for at Atlanta, Georgia, in 
1923, and whose report was adopted 
at the Denver Convention in 1924, 


A Pr OTressi1ve Influence 


Kiwanis is one of the dominant in- 
fluences in the progress of civilization 
and the up-building of our communi- 
ties. It is predicated upon giving pri- 
macy to the human and spiritual rather 
than the material values of life. It 
crystallizes community sentiment. It 
cultivates public opinion. It promotes 
community cooperation. It makes for 
a better understanding between all 
groups and classes. It urges harmony 
and the practice of the highest ethics 
in business and professional life. It 
is a representative influence for the 
advancement of public welfare. It ad- 
yocates better citizenship, ( ivic improve- 
ment and obedience to the law. It en- 
courages the practice of the golden rule. 
It develops leaders. It awakens men 
to their responsibilities to the com- 
munity and their fellowmen. It shows 
the coming generation the interest of 
older men in their problems. It teaches 
everyone that unselfish service pays. 

Kiwanis emphasizes as major objec- 
tives in which all can participate: an 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship ; an awakening to an Amer- 
ican privilege; a more universal exer- 
cise of the franchise; a constructive 
program of personal service among un- 
der-privileged children, and coéperation 
with all existing recognized agencies in 
girls’ and boys’ work; a better under- 
standing and more cordial relationship 
between the farmer and the city man; 
a higher standard of ethics in business 
and professional life and an endeavor 
to inculcate proper ethics in the educa- 
tion of the coming generation ; a prac- 
tical application of vocational guidance 
and placement ; the creation of a sound 
and sane public opinion on all matters 
of national and international import; 
a continual urge for adequate instruc- 
tion in all schools as to fundamental 
principles of government. The funda- 
mentals of Kiwanis must be the same 
in every direction. By fundamentals I 
mean the major objectives, club ad- 
ministration and organization, codrdi- 
nation and codperation between the 
service clubs and other agencies exist- 
ing in our communities, and a close 
alliance between the clubs, the district 
and International. 


Function of Districts and District 
Governors 

You are about to enter a year of 
intensive service for Kiwanis. It is 
very essential that you fully under- 
stand your position as an International 
officer and as a district officer. Let 
me quote to you from the District By- 
Laws, Article II, Objects: “The ob- 
jects of this district shall be: To seek 
within the district and through the 
clubs of the district the attainment of 
the objects of Kiwanis International as 
set forth in the Constitution. To in- 
crease the fellowship and the codpera- 
tive effort of the clubs within the 
district. To coéperate with Kiwanis 
International in building new clubs and 
in educating and strengthening clubs 
within the district. To promote par- 
ticipation of the clubs of the district 
in the general objectives, programs and 
policies of the district and of Kiwanis 
International.” And from Article V, 
Section 4-(a), “The duties of the of- 
ficers shall be as follows: The governor 
shall be the executive officer of the dis- 
trict and shall preside at all conven- 
tions and at all meetings of the Board 
of Trustees and of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all standing and special com- 
mittees. Under the direction and super- 
vision of the Board of Trustees of Ki- 
wanis International, the governor shall 
have the duty of furthering the objects 
of Kiwanis International and of pro- 
moting the interests of the clubs with- 
in the district. It shall be his duty 
to attend any convention of Kiwanis 
International.” 

Everyone in attendance at this 
Council should always be conscious of 
the fact that the club is the unit of 
our organization and that in accepting 
the offices which we hold we all have 
a definite responsibility to the club. 
The International Board of Trustees 
and the International committees must 
formulate a worth-while program and 
sell that program to the district gov- 
ernors at this Council and see that 
proper bulletins are issued and proper 
pamphlets prepared concerning our ac- 
tivities and Kiwanis education and that 
they are distributed to the clubs in a 
manner that is most economical and 
will result in their proper use. 

You as district governor, and under 
your direction the lieutenant-governors, 
must take your office as a responsibility, 
not simply as an honor. It takes honest 
effort to make a successful leader. Have 
an intimate knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of Kiwanis. The clubs in your 
district look to you for guidance. Keep 
in close touch and codéperate to the full- 
est extent with your district secretary 
and lieutenant governors. Attend to 
all correspondence promptly. Care- 
fully study the instruction and infor- 
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mation book supplied by International 
Headquarters and become thoroughly 
familiar with the literature of Kiwanis. 
Sell the program adopted here today to 
the presidents, the trustees and the sec- 
retaries at your winter conference. Visit 
the clubs at the earliest possible time 
during the year and keep in touch with 
the officers of each club at all times to 
see that the program of Kiwanis is 
being carried out and that Kiwanis 
literature is beg properly and prompt- 
ly used. Conduct a successful trustees’ 
meeting and officers’ conference in the 
early winter and divisional conferences 
in the spring. Urge attendance by rep- 
resentatives of all clubs in June at the 
International convention. Arrange for 
inter-club meetings on a comprehensive 
plan involving during the year all clubs 
of the district. Plan and conduct a 
successful educational district conven- 
tion in the fall. Properly supervise 
and encourage extension. See that the 
monthly and other reports from the 
clubs are sent in promptly. There has 
been great improvement in this respect 
this year. Two districts have a 100% 
record for the first ten months of the 
year. Your assistance and codperation 
with International Headquarters will 
bring a still greater improvement. 
Feature Kiwanis Education 

Feature Kiwanis education. See that 
all clubs in approaching prospective 
members give them adequate informa- 
tion on the requirements and objects 
of Kiwanis; that they are careful in 
the selection of new members and that 
there is a proper course of education 
given to all Kiwanians. Stress the 
importance of the office of district trus- 
tee and see that the president of each 
club in your district knows the duties 
of the trustee. Maintain proper con- 
tact between the district and club com- 
mittees. See that your district com- 
mittees are carefully selected and are 
actually functioning. See that every 
club in your district has a constructive 
program of activities which are proper- 
ly budgeted and that all Kiwanians are 
actively participating. Study club ad- 
ministration, the history, ideals, re- 
quirements and finances of Kiwanis 
International, so that you may properly 
answer any questions at any time. Be 
sure that every club in your district is 
budgeting its finances so that it can 
properly take care of all of its obliga- 
tions, including the expenses of dele- 
gates to conferences and district and 
International conventions. 

See that dates are set aside for spe- 
cial observances and that they are in- 
cluded in the program of the clubs. 
There are only four dates that have 
been officially recognized for 1927. 
January 16-22, Anniversary Week; 


April 24-30, United States-Canada 
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Week; June 6, All Kiwanis Night; 
June 26-July 2, Canadian Citizenship 
Week (for Canadian clubs only) ; Sep- 
tember 11-17, Constitution Week (for 
clubs located in the United States). 
Always maintain the necessary contact 
with International Headquarters and 
with the chairmen of International com- 
mittees. Maintain a correspondence 
with governors of other districts in 
reference to common problems. 

Upon all visitations to clubs make 
a thorough investigation of the use of 
literature and bulletins and offer sug- 
gestions with reference to the distribu- 
tion and value of the material being 
sent out and the need for new or addi- 
tional literature. Advise all clubs of 
the Department of Service at Inter- 
national Headquarters and urge them 
to use it freely. Call attention of the 
Department of Special Service which 
gives assistance to all weak clubs and 
ask the codperation of this department 
in cases where rehabilitation is neces- 
sary. Codperate with the Magazine 
department in securing on time articles 
with reference to district and club ac- 
tivities and in obtaining any special 
articles which would prove of interest 
to the membership at large. Advise 
with all clubs in reference to their week- 
ly notices, particularly emphasizing the 
fact that this notice should be under 
the direct supervision of the Board of 
Directors who should be responsible for 
its contents. 


Great Need for Leadership 


Remember that your visitations are 
educational and advisory. The de- 
livery of inspirational addresses at club 
meetings is secondary. Your most im- 
portant meeting is with the club officers, 
directors and committee chairmen. See 
that all clubs are codperating with 
neighboring clubs, with the district and 
with International. 

Keep in close and intimate touch with 
your International officers and offer 
constructive suggestions and advice in 
reference to administration of Kiwanis 
International and the advancement of 
our ideals and objectives. Urge the 
proper reading of THE Krwanis Mac- 
AZINE. Urge upon Kiwanians in your 
district that they become thoroughly 
familiar with the objects of Kiwanis 
International as proclaimed in our 
Constitution. Urge every club to make 
a survey of its community and that 
they take into consideration the work 
being done by other organizations and 
then determine on their own club pro- 
gram and activity. Urge them to co- 
operate with every recognized existing 
agency, including all service clubs, wel- 
fare organizations and charitable and 
philanthropic agencies. Caution them 
not to accept full financial responsibil- 
ity for the support of any activity for 


the general benefit of the community; 
at the same time urging them to co- 
operate with others in furthering any 
worth-while plan of this character. 

Every International committee but 
that on Laws and Regulations has had 
a meeting and has outlined an aggres- 
sive, constructive program. The Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations would 
have done the same had their duty been 
to have contact with district or club 
committees. Their work in reference to 
the amendments which have been of- 
fered to our International Constitution 
and By-Laws is still ahead of them. 

All committee chairmen are here for 
this meeting in order that they may 
present their programs to you that you 
may take them back and act as sponsor 
in your district. I ask that you give 
them your undivided attention and 
wholehearted support. Each Interna- 
tional committeeman has been selected 
because of his Kiwanis experience and 
his particular interest and knowledge 
concerning his particular committee 
work. He has given earnest and con- 
scientious thought to the work as ap- 
plied to our various Kiwanis units. He 
has then met with the other members 
of the committee and they have con- 
solidated their conclusions into a con- 
structive workable plan which is to be 
submitted to the clubs. 


Clubs and District Conventions 


One of the outstanding features of 
our work this year has been the in- 
creased interest upon the part of the 
individual Kiwanis clubs in our dis- 
trict conventions. These conventions 
started on August 9 and ended Novem- 
ber 13. In most instances reports in- 
dicate a larger attendance and a greater 
amount of interest in the convention 
sessions, Kiwanis International was 
represented at all of these conventions 
by a member of your Internation Board 
of Trustees and by a representative 
from your International Headquarters. 
It was my privilege and pleasure to 
attend twelve of the twenty-nine con- 
ventions. I wish that it were possible 
for me to pass on to each one of you 
the inspiration from attending these 
meetings. Each convention contributed 
materially to the advancement of Ki- 
wanis in its district, the delegates and 
visitors all having a better understand- 
ing and conception of Kiwanis. 

The conventions this year produced 
certain features which demand of all 
the most careful thought and attention. 
International Trustee Green who is to 
speak to you on this subject has care- 
fully reviewed the reports of each con- 
vention and will no doubt stress these 
particular points. I wish, however, to 
emphasize several things which came to 
my particular attention. There was a 
marked improvement in committee ac- 


tivities as evidenced by the reports of 
these committees. I was sorry to note 
in several districts that there was no 
place on the program for reports of 
committees and upon inquiry learned 
that the district governor had appointed 
his committees and had then Jost all 
interest in their functioning. In one 
district when I asked the governor if 
he had any committee reports he re- 
plied that district committees never 
functioned in that particular district 
and although he had appointed them 
in order to comply with the By-Laws 
he did not believe they had accom- 
plished anything. For my satisfaction, 
however, he announced that he was 
ready to receive committee reports if 
there were any. You can imagine his 
surprise when he received reports from 
five committees showing a considerable 
amount of active work. He had se- 
lected his committee chairmen better 
than he knew. There is no question 
about the functioning of committees in 
districts with the marked interest which 
has developed in Kiwanis activities, if 
we use care in the selection of com- 
mitteemen and then back them up with 
proper encouragement and guidance. 
Where distances are great and there 
is a lack of money for committee ex- 
penses, it has proved wise to select the 
membership of committees from a 
group of clubs located very ciose to 
each other so that frequent committee 
meetings may be held. You cannot 
give too much thought to the proper 
selection and guidance of your com- 
mittees. 

One of the notable things in con- 
nection with the conventions this year 
was the number of clubs represented. 
Four districts had 100 per cent repre- 
sentation, many districts lacked only 
one or two clubs and in all twenty-nine 
districts there were only 152 clubs not 
represented, or a unit attendance at our 
district conventions this year of over 
90 per cent. The business sessions on 
the whole were well planned and were 
well balanced with Kiwanis education- 
al addresses. At many of the con- 
ventions there was a growing tendency 
to start the sessions late and as a result 
the program was always behind sched- 
ule and some of it of necessity had to 
be curtailed or eliminated. There was 
a fine spirit of fellowship and enthusi- 
asm in all of the districts. 


Administration and Finance 


The subject of Kiwanis administra- 
tion and finances was presented by the 
International representative at all con- 
ventions. This presentation was well 
received and a marked interest was 
shown. As a result, I believe there is 
a better understanding of our Inter- 
national Headquarters and of the neces- 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Progress and Outlook of Kiwanis International 


‘An -Analysis of Growth and the Development of Policies and -Activities® 


HE progress of Kiwanis takes 
in all of that period between 
the formation of Detroit club 
No, | up to the present time, 


and the outlook or future of Kiwanis 


takes in all time from now ad infinitum. 
The first half of this subject “The 
progress of Kiwanis,” I feel reason- 
ably competent to discuss because I 


have attended every International Con- 
vention, every International Council 
Meeting, have known personally and 
quite intimately every International of- 
ficer, and every district governor who 
has held office in Kiwanis since its be- 
ginning, and have been associated with 
every important development of Ki- 
wanis either as a member of the Inter- 
‘national Board or as a member of the 
Special Committee in charge. How- 
ever, when I attempt to discuss the 
second part of this subject, “The out- 
look of Kiwanis International,” I fully 
recognize my limitations and my lack 


oft vision. 


I. PROGRESS ENTWINED 
WITH HISTORY 


When one discusses the progress of 
a people, of a country, of an educa- 
tional institution, of a business enter- 
prise, or of an association such as Ki- 
wanis International, we find the prog- 
ress made is closely entwined with the 
history of that nation, business or as- 
sociation. Usually this history and the 
progress made runs in cycles and each 
period of progress shows the earmarks 
of the dominant leadership of that par- 
ticular period, 

Those of us who have been asso- 
ciated with Kiwanis since the begin- 
ning are quite familiar with the earlier 
as well as the later factors that had 
to do with its progress. Some of you 
men here today who have attained the 
high position of governor of your dis- 
tricts, as well as some of you who, as 
chairmen of your respective committees, 
are helping to shape the policies of In- 
ternational may not have the complete 
picture as disclosed by the wonderful 
growth and progress of this organiza- 
*Address before the International Council, Chicago, 
December 2, 1924. 


By VICTOR M. JOHNSON 


Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


tion, and therefore, I will briefly sketch 
the history of Kiwanis International 
and try to indicate the progress made 
during each cycle. 
Organization and Name 
Kiwanis originated in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, early in the year 1915. During 
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Victor M. Johnson 


the fall of 1914 Allen S. Browne, a 
fraternal organizer, together with 
Joseph G. Prance, a business man of 
Detroit, started to organize a fraternal 
order. This was not very successful 
and was abandoned. They then con- 
ceived the idea of forming a business 
men’s club, which they did, using the 
members of the unsuccessful fraternal 
order as a nucleus around which to 
build. This was successful from the 
start and the new club received its 
charter from the State of Michigan, 
January 2], 1915. This date is ac- 
cepted as the official birthday of Ki- 
wanis. Mr. Joseph G. Prance was 
Kiwanian number one, or the first man 
to join. Donald A. Johnston was the 
first president of the permanent Detroit 
club organization. Allen S. Browne 
was organizer. 

Many stories have been told as to 
the choice and meaning of the word 
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Kiwanis which the Detroit Kiwanis 
club gave to our organization and 
therefore I am sure that an absolutely 
authentic statement concerning this 
name will be appreciated. 

When this first Detroit club was or- 
ganized, naturally it was necessary to 
choose a name, and the members of the 
club had given this subject consider- 
able thought. It was decided to ask 
Mr. C. M. Burton, historian for the 
City of Detroit and the State of Mich- 
igan, to study the matter and recom- 
mend a name for this club. Mr. Bur- 
ton consulted the library of the Burton 
Historical Collection and among sev- 
eral Indian words submitted was ‘“‘Kee- 
wanis.” The word was found in the 
Indian vocabulary compiled by Bishop 
Frederick Baraga, early pioneer of Up- 
per Michigan, one of the world’s most 
eminent students of Indian literature. 
The definition is given as, “I make a 
noise.” It is understood that because 
of the limitations of Indian vocabulary 
its words had a broad meaning and that 
“Kee-wanis” was taken to mean, “To 
make oneself known; to impress; to 
make a noise.” 

Mr. Burton changed the spelling of 
the original word to read, “K-I- 
W-A-N-I-S.” This word or name was 
adopted by the Detroit Club No. 1 as 
the official name of that club early in 
January, 1915, and has since been con- 
tinued as the name of our organization. 
Therefore as you all can see, that while 
suggested by the word “Kee-wanis”’ the 
word “Kiwanis” is a new original 
coined word that has just the meaning 
and significance that our organization 
gives to it. 

Representatives of the few Kiwanis 
clubs then in existence met in Cleveland 
in 1916, and formed a sort of pre- 
liminary organization and in the Na- 
tional Constitution adopted at this 
meeting the combined clubs were desig- 
nated as “The Kiwanis Club.” At the 
first annual convention held in Detroit 
in 1917 in the “Regulations of the Ki- 
wanis Club” then adopted and in the 
constitution of “The Kiwanis Club In- 
ternational” adopted at the second an- 
nual convention at Providence the same 
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name was designated, namely “The Ki- 
wanis Club.” In the new constitution 
and by-laws adopted at the Eighth In- 
ternational Kiwanis Convention at 
Denver in 1924, the name was changed 
to “Kiwanis International,’ which is 
the correct and official name of the 
organization today. 

Thus, even in the name “Kiwanis” 
we have some history and have made 
some progress. 


Membership 


Many judge the progress and the 
standing of an organization by the size 
of its membership from year to year. 
Judged by this yard stick alone, Ki- 
wanis has made remarkable progress 
as the figures will indicate. The num- 
ber of clubs and members in Kiwanis 
at the period of each International con- 
vention are as follows: 


early years of Rotary. So when Ki- 
wanis came into being, you can assume 
from the name chosen that the element 
of trading with one another was an 
important feature. This may have 
been emphasized by the first motto 
chosen—“We Trade.” This was se- 
lected as indicating a group of trades- 
men or business men, but by many was 
misunderstood as meaning that mate- 
rial gain would be enjoyed by those 
who joined the organization. 

It was not until Kiwanis and Rotary 
and the other service organizations defi- 
nitely and positively set te one side all 
thought of personal advantage or gain 
because of membership in their respec- 
tive organizations, that these organiza- 
tions came into their own, and became 
recognized by the public at large as 
strong, definite, helpful factors in our 
present social and community life. Ki- 








Number of 

Clubs Members 
Ist Convention Detroit, Michigan 1917 52 5,700 
2nd Convention Providence, Rhode Island 1918 93 10,500 
3rd Convention Birmingham, Alabama 1919 138 15,500 
4th Convention Portland, Oregon 1920 267 28,541 
Sth Convention Cleveland, Ohio 192] 533 47,970 
6th .Convention Toronto, Canada 1922 802 68,101 
7th Convention Atlanta, Georgia 1923 1043 78,961 
8th Convention Denver, Colorado 1924 1245 89,685 
9th Convention Saint Paul, Minnesota 1925 1382 94,422 
10th Convention Montreal, Canada 1926 1546 99,786 








However, over and beyond the prog- 
ress in Kiwanis membership as dis- 
closed by these figures is the improve- 
ment in the quality of the members. 
Naturally in the early days, there was 
great enthusiasm along the line of in- 
creased membership. In later years, 
the number of new members while still 
an important factor has become sec- 
ondary to the quality of the member- 
ship. Men of the highest standing, 
socially, morally and in business have 
been chosen, and the classification rules 
have been followed, so that while Ki- 
wanis now has a membership of almost 
100,000, it also has a membership of 
the finest type of men—upstanding 
men—men who are leaders, and who in 
each community constitute a cross-sec- 
tion of the best business and profes- 
sional life of that community. 


“We Build” 


Kiwanis has made progress in the 
selection of a motto or slogan as well 
as in what a motto should and does 
stand for in Kiwanis. 

Perhaps some of you are not familiar 
with the fact that the Rotary wheel 
originally meant that, so far as pos- 
sible, all within the circle of Rotary 
would trade with others in that circle. 
That was the dominating factor in the 


wanis was perhaps the first of the serv- 
ice Organizations to recognize this sit- 
uation and had not been in existence 
more than two or three years before it 
relegated to the background all thought 
of personal gain, and launched its pres- 
ent strong, active program of service. 

To further proclaim to the world this 
idea of service, Kiwanis International 
at the Portland Convention adopted 
the motto or slogan, ‘““We Build.” This 
motto was suggested by Roe Fulkerson, 
the editorial writer of THE Kiwanis 
MaGazine, and he is entitled to great 
credit for the suggestion because this 
motto expresses the policy of Kiwanis 
as perhaps none other could. 

District Organization 

Perhaps in no branch of Kiwanis 
has there been more outstanding prog- 
ress made than in the development of 
our district organization and I am de- 
lighted to record this fact because in 
this department I have given the most 
time and effort through the years of 
my contact with Kiwanis. 

At the convention of Kiwanis clubs 
held at Providence, Rhode Island, in 
June, 1918, the idea of organizing 
districts in order to create 2 closer bond 
of union between the clubs was thor- 
oughly discussed, approved and incor- 
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porated into the constitution. During 
the following convention year under 
this provision of the new constitution 
a few districts were organized and dis- 
trict officers were chosen. 

This small group of newly-elected 
district governors met and organized 
during the Birmingham Convention 
and Victor M. Johnson was elected 
chairman. During the ensuing year 
Mr. Johnson worked intensively in an 
endeavor to organize the districts and 
to create an interest on the part of the 
clubs and members in this new district 
organization, but found this to be a 
slow, hard process. Yet at the time 
of the Portland Convention practically 
all of the districts were organized and 
a most important meeting of district 
governors was then held. At this 
meeting Mr. Johnson was re-elected 
chairman of the district governors and 
during the following convention year, 
he continied to build up this depart- 
ment of Kiwanis. During this year 
with the able assistance of Edmund F. 
Arras the first standard form of district 
by-laws was prepared, the duties of the 
district trustee were defined and before 
the end of this year the majority of 
the districts were functioning, many of 
them in a reasonably efficient manner. 


District Governors Have a Chairman 


Although in the constitution adopted 
at Providence, the district governors 
were made officers of Kiwanis, there 
were no provisions made whereby they 
could participate in any of the work 
beyond their own districts. Mr. John- 
son recognizing the importance of the 
office, urged that the district governors 
have recognition and voice in the con- 
duct of International affairs. As a 
result of this pressure, the first year 
the chairman of the district governors 
was invited to participate in all meet- 
ings of the International Board of 
Trustees but without vote. During 
the second and subsequent years the 
chairman of the district governors was 
a regular member of the International 
Board of Trustees with voice and vote. 

At the Cleveland Convention, Mans- 
field Hobbs was elected: at Toronto, 
John H. Moss was chosen, and at 
Atlanta, Lewis Mitchell was made 
chairman of the district governors each 
for one year, and all these men did 
splendid work for the districts. 

The greatest step forward in the de- 
velopment of the district organization 
came about when, after a most thor- 
ough study of the subject throughout 
the year, the Constitutional Convention 
incorporated into the new constitution 
the provision that the district gover- 
nors should become officers of Kiwanis 
International, and further arranged 
whereby the International Council was 
formed, composed of the International 
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officers and trustees, the district gov- 
ernors and the past International 
presidents of Kiwanis. 

Those of you who are present are 
familiar with the rapid advancement 
and progress of the districts during the 
past three years. Now we can admit 
that practically every district is func- 
tioning actively and that the districts 
have taken their place in the Kiwanis 
scheme and are helping the administra- 
tive side of Kiwanis so that the objec- 
tives and ideals as promulgated by 
Kiwanis International are being effi- 
ciently carried on down through the 
districts to the clubs. 


The Ku 


In another department Kiwanis has 
made signal progress namely, in the 
publication of THe Kiwanis MaGa- 
zine. It is and has been quite custom- 
ary to have a paper or magazine that 


anhis Magazine 


conveys to the members the thoughts, 
purposes and ideals of the 
Such a need was early 


programs, 
organization. 

ognized by our leaders and therefore 
on August 1, 1918, “The Hornet” made 
its appearance as the official Kiwanis 
After the third issue this 
name was changed to “The Torch,” 
suggested by the torch of liberty in the 
hand of the Goddess of Liberty in New 
York harbor. 

It was edited and published by Roe 
Fulkerson, the present editorial writer 
of Tue Kiwanis MaGazine. He con- 
tinued in full charge of all of the 
branches of this work until the publish- 
ing of the paper was taken over by the 
Headquarters office in November, 1918. 
Because of the growth of Kiwanis and 
the nece Ssity for having under one roof 


nublication. 


and in one office all of the departments 
of our organization, in 1921, it was de- 
cided to move the editorship of the 
magazine to Chicago. At that time, 
QO. Samuel Cummings, the secretary of 
Kiwanis became editor-in-chief, A. L. 
Anderson of Chicago became editor and 
advertising manager and Roe Fulker- 
son became editorial writer. When 
Fred. C. W. Parker became secretary of 
Kiwanis he automatically succeeded O. 
Samuel Cummings as editor-in-chief, 
and in April, 1925, Mr. Anderson was 
succeeded by Mr. Charles Reynolds as 
editor and advertising manager. 

With each succeeding issue since the 
Kiwanis publication first made its 
appearance it has made definite prog- 
ress. The name of the magazine was 
changed from “The Torch” to THe 
Kiwanis MaGazine in March, 1920. 
The page size was changed from time 
to time attaining its present size in the 
year 1922, and over and beyond the 
change in name and size the improve- 
ment in its mechanical makeup, and the 
articles published, has been most re- 
markable. The magazine has always 


supported itself from its subscriptions 
plus the advertising. Some profit 
could have been made on it, but it has 
always been the policy of the organiza- 
tion to put into it all that was received 
on its account. 


Head Juarte rs O ffi é 


Perhaps one of the most practical 
evidences of the progress of Kiwanis 
has been the growth and development 
of the Headquarters office. 

Albert Dodge of Buffalo was the 
first secretary of Kiwanis. He was 
elected at Detroit, and served until the 
convention at Providence and was a 
volunteer officer without pay. 

When Perry 5S. Patterson was 
elected International President at the 
1918, the 
new by-laws adopted at that time made 
provisions whereby the International 
secretary should be selected by the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees. At the 
first meeting of the International Board 
following the Providence Convention, 
O. Samuel Cummings of Chicago was 
chosen as International Secretary, and 
the office was established as a salaried 
office. I well remember the first year 
that Mr. Cummings was in charge. He 
had a small office in one of the build- 


Providence Convention in 


ings at the edge of the Chicago loop and 
his sole office force consisted of Miss 
Alta Barnard. At that time those in 
charge at Headquarters evidently made 
some personal progress because then an 
attachment was formed that later re- 
sulted in Miss Barnard becoming Mrs. 
Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings continued as Secre- 
tary until July, 1921, retiring at the 
time of the Cleveland Convention. He 
did such invaluable work during these 
earlier constructive years, that many 
felt that it would be impossible to find 
a man who would successfully fill this 
position, and they had reasons for their 


fears. 
The International Board had more 
than a years notice, which seemed 


ample time to secure a successor for 
O. Sam. A 
formed with V. M. Johnson as chair- 
man and this committee worked very 
hard and interviewed a large number 
of applicants and men who were sug- 
gested to fill this vacancy. After six 
months without results, the balance of 
the committee gave it up as a bad job 
and Mr. Johnson was forced to con- 
tinue single-handed in the search for 
the man who would measure up to the 
rigid requirements laid down by the 
committee. Fred. C. W. Parker was 
one of the first men interviewed but 
was so engrossed in the work in which 
he was then engaged that he could not 
be interested. Finally after a series of 
conferences between Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Parker finally 


special committee was 
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January, 1927 


agreed to accept the position as Inter- 
national Secretary of Kiwanis. We all 
know how wise this choice was because 
of the great work that Mr. Parker has 
done in the years since he joined the 
organization. 

A sketch of Kiwanis would not be 
complete without special mention being 
made of the work done for the organi- 
zation by Paul E. McCready. Mr. 
McCready became associated with Ki- 
wanis in October, 1919, and resigned in 
1925. He first directed the extension 
work, and later became assistant secre- 
tary. His intensive interest and his 
great ability were very helpful to the 
Headquarters office in attaining results 
during these most active Kiwanis years. 

The offices were moved to the 
Mallers Building on November l, 
1919, and while there the space was 
increased two or three times. On June 
1, 1923, the offices were moved to the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building in 
Chicago, one of the finest office build- 
ings in the city and on May 1, 1924, 
the space was increased to its present 
size. We now have an office that is 
equal to the best space in Chicago. It 
is fully equipped, scientifically ar- 
ranged, and in the opinion of the pres- 
ent management we have ample space 
and facilities to take care of Kiwanis 
requirements for a number of years to 
come. 

During this time steady and con- 
tinual progress was made in the build- 
ing up of the Headquarters organiza- 
tion and since the early beginning with 
O. Sam Cummings and his one assis- 
tant, we now have an office force of 
sixty-five people, thoroughly organized 
and departmentalized. The head of 
each department has been chosen be- 
cause of his experience and knowledge 
of the particular work he has in hand 
and now we have a most efficient staff 
at the head of the various departments 
as follows: 

Executive—Fred. C. W. Parker, 
Secretary ; George W. Kimball, Assis- 
tant Secretary. Extension—Thomas B. 
Marshall. Magazine—Charles Rey- 
nolds. Service—Percy R. Monson. 
Records—Harold E. Adams. Conven- 
tion—Merton S. Heiss. Office Man- 
agement—Albert T. Wagner. Special 
Service—George S. French. 

Kiwanis is unique with respect to 
the service it gives to the district and 
club officers and committees, as well 
as to the members of the club. Surely 
in no service club and, in my opinion, 
in very few business organizations is 
the spirit of service to its members so 
thoroughly studied and carried out as 
it is in Kiwanis. True, many of the 
officers of the various districts and 
clubs, as well as the members at large, 
do not avail themselves of the mass of 
information. Yet this service is there 


we notaial 
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at their beck and call, and each year 
Kiwanis is accomplishing more and 
more because of this centralized organi- 
zation machine that is laying plans, 
making suggestions, and helping the 
districts, clubs and members in every 
way possible. 
Progress in Cycles 


. 

As I remarked a moment ago, in al- 
most every country and in almost all 
lines of human endeavor progress is 
made in cycles of greater or less dura- 
tion and generally the progress shown 
indicates the character of the leader- 
ship of that particular period. 

In Kiwanis each cycle or period can 
best be considered from convention to 
convention, which time is commonly 
known as the “convention year.” Since 
the first convention at Detroit no In- 
ternational president has held office for 
more than one year. We have had as 
International presidents fine outstand- 
ing men, men of quite different char- 
acteristics but each a leader and each 
of them has made his impress upon 
the progress and advancement of Ki- 
wanis. 

Our first president elected at Detroit 
in 1917, was George F. Hixon of 
Rochester, New York. Prior to the 
Detroit Convention Mr. Hixon had 
presided over the preliminary organiza- 
tion for one year. It was during Mr. 
Hixon’s administration that Kiwanis 
was established and enough men im- 
pressed with the possibilities of this 
organization so that its future became 
well assured. 

In almost every business and in every 
organization that is started, an entirely 
new program must be worked out. Prac- 
tically everything of value is developed 
through a process of evolution, finding 
the good things and improving upon 
then; and locating the things that are 
not favorable and eliminating them. 
During this first convention year Ki- 
wanians of vision began to discriminate 
and find themselves in Kiwanis, and 
to learn something of what Kiwanis 
was and what in their opinion it should 
be. 

I might mention one of the early con- 
ditions that existed, namely, a contract 
that was held by Allen S. Browne 
whereby he had full control of the 
extension department of this new or- 
ganization. His on a 
basis whereby he secured his compen- 
sation from the new members, and one 
of the unfavorable features was that 
he had the exclusive right to add new 
members and no one else could engage 
in this work, except under his direction 
and with his sanction. It was even 
beyond the power of the International 
officers to control his work or change 
this contract. 


contract was 


Second Convention at Providence 


The second convention of Kiwanis 
International was held in 1918, at 
Providence, and during the following 
convention year, Perry S. Patterson of 
Chicago was our leader. You probably 
all are familiar with the fact that Mr. 
Patterson died on July 8, 1926. He 
is the only one of our past presidents 
who is not living and the wonderful 
tribute paid to him by all is evidence 
of the great influence for good that he 
exerted in Kiwanis. 

President Patterson’s administration 
was perhaps one of the most important 
in the progress of Kiwanis due to the 
fact that during this year through the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Patterson and 
the new International Secretary, O. 
Samuel Cummings, the affairs of this 
new organization were put upon a 
sound basis. During the previous year 
Mr. Patterson as chairman of his com- 
mittee almost single-handed developed 
the constitution that was adopted at 
Providence. This really was quite a 
remarkable document when you take 
into consideration how young our or- 
ganization was at that time, and it 
served to guide us very successfully for 
the next six years or until the present 
Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted at Denver. 

During this convention year many 
of the ideas were established that later 
were refined and became the foundation 
for our future progress and success. At 
Providence during this year it was de- 
cided that the Browne contract above 
referred to, and all other similar con- 
ditions surrounding the organization, 
must be eliminated and that the Inter- 
national officers and trustees should 
dominate and direct every feature and 
branch of the organization. Among 
the many important things that were 
developed during this year was the 
creation of the district organization and 
getting the first districts started; the 
starting of THE Krwanis MaGaZIneE; 
the establishing of a Headquarters 
office and putting the Secretary on a 
full time salaried basis. 

Third Convention at Birmingham 


The third International convention 
was held at Birmingham and was a 
most successful affair. At this con- 
vention we were wonderfully enter- 
tained by Birmingham under the lead- 
ership of J. Mercer Barnett. Those 
present began to realize what Kiwanis 
was all about and received real in- 
spiration from the program and discus- 
sions. This culminated in a tremendous 
burst of enthusiasm’ when it was de- 
cided to eliminate the Browne contract. 
An agreement was made with Mr. Allen 
S. Browne whereby his interests in this 
contract were purchased and $17,500 
was raised voluntarily from the floor 
of the convention to pay Mr. Browne 


for releasing this contract, and which 
practically meant the liberation and 
independence of Kiwanis International. 
The subscribers to this fund were later 
repaid in full by International. It 
has been said and truthfully, that Ki- 
wanis was reborn at Providence and 
came into its own at Birmingham. 

Under these new and most favorable 
conditions for the future of Kiwanis, 
it seems providential that at that par- 
ticular moment a great leader should 
have been chosen to guide its progress 
in the person of Henry J. Elliott of 
Montreal, Canada; a lawyer of great 
ability, King’s Counsel, a leader in 
his community, and a wonderful man 
as he has demonstrated throughout his 
contact with Kiwanis International. 
Under the leadership of President 
Elliott, Kiwanis entered into a remark- 
able period of expansion both in mem- 
bership and in work done, as well as 
in the creation of ideas and principles 
upon which the organization was to 
continue successfully from that period 
to this. During this administration 
the extension department, having been 
released from the Browne contract, was 
developed and put upon a most sub- 
stantial basis. The district governors 
were organized with Victor M. Johnson 
as the first chairman. The Head- 
quarters office was expanded and or- 
ganized, and in fact during this whole 
year, there was great activity, improve- 
ment and progress made. 


Fourth Convention at Portland, Oregon 
We went to the Pacific coast to the 
beautiful City of Portland, Oregon, for 
our next, the fourth convention, and 
there J. Mercer Barnett of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, assumed the leadership. 
During this year there was a continua- 
tion of the great strides forward and 
by the end of this administration Ki- 
wanis, to use a common expression, 
“had arrived.” One of the outstanding 
developments of this year was the crea- 
tion of the Executive Committee, a 
smaller group of men chosen from the 
Board of International Trustees, to 
which group was delegated the duties 
of handling the affairs of Kiwanis in 
the interim between the meetings of 
the International Board of Trustees. 
Henry J. Elliott, retiring International 
President, was chosen chairman of this 
first Executive Committee and func- 
tioned in that capacity throughout the 
year. In all succeeding administra- 
tions the International president has 
acted as chairman of the Executive 
Committee during his regime. During 
this convention year the district organi- 
zation was developed, standard district 
by-laws were prepared, and it may be 
said that by the end of this year 
Kiwanians as a whole began to recog- 
nize the value of the district work. 
(Turn to page 48) 








Summary of the JAternational Council 


‘An Epitome of -All the Reports ind -Addresses of an Intense (Course 


in Kiwants Education and -Administration* 


TRUST that I may not under- 
emphasize those things which the 
speakers felt were most impor- 

I know that 

very best addresses that were given are 

cult to brief. If I fail to 
fully the addresses it 
may be that they were of such a char- 


tant. some of the 
the most difh 
cover some of 


acter that they simply would not sub- 


} 


mit readily to analyzation. 
j Address { f President 


Amerman 


ez, 


The opening message of the Council 


delivered by International Presi- 
typically American in char- 


acter, in the brevity of his statements, 


oul 


dent was 


in the spice and interest in all he had 
He characterized the meeting 
by saying that the International Coun- 
“University of Kiwanis 
He presented a splendid 


to Say. 


cil would be a 
Education.” 
thought tor our new district governors 
in first giving the history of Kiwanis 
briefly, interpreting the objects of Ki- 
wanis, outlining the duties of gover- 
nors, emphasizing the work of our In- 
ternational committees, reporting the 
progress of this convention year up to 
the Council, and in that 
specifically mentioned the committees 
and the district conventions, and then 
last, talked the future of this 
Kiwanis year. A very fine keynote for 
all of our Council sessions. 


connection 


about 


Snell on Functions and Inter-relations 

The second talk on our program, 
that of International Trustee Snell on 
“The Functions and Inter-relations of 
the International, District and Club 
Units of our Organization,” first em- 
phasized that Kiwanis in its initial 
unit is a Kiwanis club; that the second 
step in the evolution of our Kiwanis 
machinery of organization the 
establishment of a national organiza- 
tion and then later an international 
organization for the purpose of stand- 
ardization of Kiwanis principle and 
practice. The third step in the evolu- 
tion of our plan was the establishment 
of our district organizations that made 


was 


*This summar~ delivered at the final luncheon of the 
International Council, December 4, 1926. 
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possible the promotion of the Kiwanis 


cause and the extension of Kiwanis 
service. 
He pointed out that the 


of our organization plan are cogwheels 


three units 
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in d machine, and that our problem 
today is not one of changing the wheels 
or the machinery but in making the 
wheels mesh exactly and making the 
machine run smoothly. He pointed out 
that the functions of the International 
organization are to direct, manage and 
control the business, property and funds 
of Kiwanis International, and second, 
to create, supervise and control our 
clubs and districts. 

He gave the functions of our district 
organizations and emphasized the edu- 
cational and promotional features of 
district work. The fallacy that clubs 
can exist for any length of time with- 
out outside affiliation was mentioned, 
and the strength of Kiwanis emphasized 
as the general service of International 
Kiwanis makes each Kiwanis club 
stronger. Last he mentioned the func- 
tions of our clubs. The present Ki- 
wanis plan, Trustee Snell said, in effect, 
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grew out of circumstances and not out 
of abstract theory. 


Moss on District W orkh—Minimum 
Membership and Extension 


Past International President John H. 
Moss spoke on “The Organization and 
Administration of the District” and 
talked about the charting of the labors 
of the district governor and how in the 
charting of his labors the District 
Trustees’ Meeting was an «all-important 
element ; that the date for that meeting 
should be set as early as possible, and 
the program be arranged promptly. 

The second element in the charting 
was the appointment of his committees, 
to seek the advice of previous com- 
mittees and make available thei 
formation to incoming committee chair- 
men and to make suggestions of activity 
and policy to the new district commit- 


in- 


tees. 

The third element in the charting 
was that the district governor should 
know the clubs of the district, be able 
to pick out the weak and strong clubs 
and prepare a program that would be 
beneficial to each group. 

After discussing the specific topic 
assigned to him, Past President Moss 
presented two subjects which have re- 
ceived attention almost each year since 
Kiwanis began to express its views, 
namely the extension of Kiwanis out- 
side of the North American continent 
and the reduction of the minimum mem- 
bership in new Kiwanis clubs. Past 
President Moss expressed himself as 
opposed to both extension of Kiwanis 
outside this continent and to the reduc- 
tion of our present minimum member- 
ship. 


McDavid Discusses District 
Committees 


International Trustee Horace W. 
McDavid in talking on “District Com- 
mittees in their Relation to Interna- 
tional and Club Committees” pointed 
out that the growth of Kiwanis de- 
pends upon the functioning of our club, 
district and International committees. 
To the extent that our committees 
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function properly the entire machinery 
of our Kiwanis organization will func- 
tion and our Kiwanis objects and ob- 
jectives will be realized. 

The committee functions are out- 
lined in the by-laws of the club and 
the district and of the International 
body. The functions of the Interna- 
tional organization through the Inter- 
national committees, Trustee McDavid 
said, have a relation to legislative, edu- 
cational and promotional work, but the 
work of the district committees is dis- 
tinctly educational and promotional in 
character. Those two aspects of the 
work of the district—the all-important 
educational and promotional elements 
of district work—are carried out by 
committee activities. District commit- 
tees have no legislative functions. The 
Board of the International body, of the 
district, and the board of the Kiwanis 
club are the legislative bodies. The 
promotional and educational groups 
are our committees. District commit- 
tees should promote International com- 
mittee objectives and programs in the 
clubs throughout the district. 

The district committee should also 
initiate certain district programs. The 
district committee should check up on 
similar club committees to see that they 
are properly informed, are functioning 
properly and are carrying out Inter- 
national and district objectives. 

He emphasized the desirability of 
unusual care in the appointment of dis- 
trict committees, and that the proper 
selection of leaders for committee work 
solves many of the problems of Ki- 
wanis administration. He urged that 
at the meeting of District Trustees in 
January that district committee chair- 
men be invited to be present and em- 
phasize their work as the Internationa] 
committee chairmen have been present 
at the Council to emphasize their work 
before the governors. 


Winder Analyzes District Trustees’ 
Conference 

In the presentation of “Planning the 
First District Trustees’ Conference” by 
International Trustee Winder, he di- 
vided the consideration of his topic 
under the date of the meeting, the place 
of the meeting, the personnel of the 
meeting, the financing of the meeting, 
and then last and most important, the 
program of the meeting. 

He stated that it was a meeting of 
officers, and trustees, and that their 
action was official action. He urged 
that a luncheon meeting be planned in 
connection with the program, perhaps 
in connection with the host club. He 
suggested that an installation banquet 
be held when the new officers of the 
district would be installed following 
the close of the days of meeting. 

In connection with the general busi- 


ness of the District Trustees’ Meeting 
he mentioned the consideration of the 
budget, the announcement of commit- 
tees for the year, and the examination 
of the functioning of the clubs within 
the district. He suggested that the 
meeting should have an inspirational 
note in order that the members of the 
conference would be zealous in their 
activity after they returned to their 
clubs. 

He mentioned also that the presi- 
dents and secretaries of clubs within 
the district might be invited to attend 
this January meeting, hold separate 
conferences for their own benefit, and 
participate in the installation: banquet. 
Green Discusses District Conventions 

In the topic “District Conventions,” 
Trustee Wm. E. Green divided the 
consideration under four headings. He 
emphasized to begin with that the con- 
vention is to advance the ideas and 
ideals of Kiwanis, and his thoughts 
were built around the real object of 
our district conventions. 

First of the four sub-topics was that 
the convention should be controlled by 
district officers; that it is after all the 
district convention and it is not the 
convention of the host club. It is the 
business, he says, of the host club, 
to entertain the convention, but that 
control of the program is essential in 
order that the business features of the 
district convention be given proper at- 
tention. The convention program, he 
said, should not revolve around the 
entertainment features provided by the 
host club, but the entertainment fea- 
tures should be fitted in with the pro- 
gram of business. 

The second point that he emphasized 
was convention finance. He _ stated 
that the expenditures should be con- 
trolled by the district officers and not 
by the host club. 

He urged that a budget be prepared, 
and that the budget be adhered to. He 
reminded us that there are two general 
methods of financing district conven- 
tions. First, by registration fees, and 
second by some per capita assessment 
arrangement. 

The third point that Trustee Green 
laid special emphasis upon was the se- 
curing of attendance at conventions. 
He pointed out that attendance upon 
a convention must be sold to the mem- 
bers of the clubs within the district 
and that convention features are one 
way of effectively selling the idea of 
convention attendance. 

The last point he emphasized was 
the matter of the program for the con- 
vention: that the program must com- 
bine recreational, educational and in- 
spirational features. In closing he 
made a considerable number of specific 
suggestions to the new governors grow- 
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ing out of his own experience as a 
governor and out of the experience of 
other district governors. 


Kiwanis Objectives Presented by 
Caton 


J. Randall Caton, Jr., International 
Trustee, in presenting our “Kiwanis 
Objectives 1926-1927” selected from 
the list of Kiwanis objectives one that 
he might especially emphasize, and 
through that emphasis point out the 
importance of our Kiwanis objectives. 

By clear statement and by illuminat- 
ing examples he emphasized the ob- 
jective. 

To promote an intelligent, aggres- 
sive, and serviceable citizenship, by, 
first, emphasizing the need for ade- 
quate consideration and instruction in 
the schools as to fundamental prin- 
ciples of government, the vigorous com- 
bating of destructive influences in na- 
tional life, an expanding of the effort 
to secure a universal exercise of the 
franchise, the creation of a better in- 
dividual understanding of government- 
al problems to the end that Kiwanians 
may better assist in the development of 
a sound and sane public opinion. 


Music Committee Report by Spaeth 


The Chairman of our International 
Committee on Music, Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, reported that a new Kiwanis 
song book is in the process of prepara- 
tion. 

It is intended to furnish music for 
every song to be contained in the book, 
if possible. In addition to the book 
of songs with the music is to be pub- 
lished a book of just the words of 
those songs; the latter book to be sold 
at just as small a cost as possible to 
give it the widest possible distribution. 
He asked that the governors coéperate 
in sending in songs which might be 
considered in connection with the new 
book. He is asking through the clubs 
that the ten most popular songs be 
designated so that their committee may 
have the guidance of that information. 

In closing he made a musical demon- 
stration that proved his ability along 
musical lines. 


Progress and Outlook of Kiwanis by 
Johnson 


O**? of the outstanding addresses 
was the address of Past Inter- 
national President Johnson. His topic 
“Progress and Outlook of Kiwanis In- 
ternational” was one that gave him, 
with his vast knowledge of Kiwanis, a 
splendid opportunity to make an un- 
usual contribution to the Council pro- 
gram. 

First, he traced the history of Ki- 
wanis and the evolution of our Kiwanis 
name. He gave statistical information 
to emphasize the growth of our or- 
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ganization. The evolution of the ideas 
and ideals of Kiwanis were traced. Our 
district plan of organization, its incep- 
tion and its growth, was a part of his 
presentation. He traced the evolution 
of our Kiwanis Magazine from its be- 
ginning to the present day. 

He pointed out the progress which 
has been made in our Headquarters 
office, that great central service station 
for all Kiwanis. Then he characterized 
in a very interesting way the admin- 
istrations of the several presidents of 
Kiwanis, and designated what in his 
judgment were the outstanding fea- 
tures of those administrations. 

In the first administration the foun- 
dation work, that necessary initial work 
was act omplished under the leader- 
ship of Past President Hixson. During 
the presidency of our lamented Past 
President Patterson a new constitution 


was adopted, the product of his per- 
sonal endeavors. The district organ- 
ization was included in our Kiwanis 


plan, our Kiwanis Magazine was estab- 
lished, our Headquarters office was or- 
ganized, and we secured control of our 
Kiwanis extension work through the 
purchase of the famous Browne con- 
tract. 

During the presidency of Past Pres- 
ident Elliott, both 
numerically and in the growth of ideas 
took place. The extension work of 
Kiwanis was at a high point during 
Past President Elliott's adininistration, 
and the crystallizing and codifying of 
Kiwanis ideas went forward rapidly 


unusual growth 


under his guidance. 

During the administration of Past 
President Barnett our Executive Com- 
mittee was first organized, and the 
splendid work of that body was in- 
augurated. Five advances were made 
in district work during Barnett’s ad- 
ministration, says Past President John- 
son. 

During Past President Karr’s ad- 
ministration the first objectives for Ki- 
wanis International were adopted; the 
product of the thought on Kiwanis of 
Past President Karr. We are indebted 
to him and his administration for the 
work for under-privileged children and 
the work to promote a better under- 
standing between the farmer and the 
city man. 

During the administration of Past 
President Ross, quality membership 
was emphasized and further progress 
was made in the polishing of our Ki- 
wanis machinery of organization. Dur- 
ing the administration of Past Presi- 
the idealism of Kiwanis 
was given a prominent place of con- 
sideration, and for the first time offi- 
cial representatives of our Board were 
present at District Trustees’ Meetings. 
As the final work of his administration 
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a constitutional convention was author- 
ized to prepare a new constitution. 
During Past President Johnson’s 
own administration special emphasis, 
he says, was laid upon education work, 
as we know it was. At the beginning 
of his administration he said that the 
practical things in Kiwanis would be 
the things to which he would give his 
special attention. Committee work was 


emphasized as never before, and 
through district contact with Head- 


quarters he assisted materially in pro- 
moting that work. Perhaps the out- 
standing achievement of his administra- 
tion in the thought of all Kiwanis was 
the inauguration of the plan for the 
Harding Memorial which saw its frui- 
tion and completion in the administra- 
tion of John H. Moss under whose able 
leadership new policies for Kiwanis 


were adopted which gave additional 
objectives to our great organization. 


Committee Rep rts 


N the series of committee reports we 

had given to us the specific things 
that the new district governors will de- 
sire to bring to the attention of their 
district committees as they codperate 
in carrying out our International ob- 
jectives as they are reflected in com- 
mittee work. 


Aariculture Report by Hopkins 
‘ f ‘ f 


Under the report of the Committee 
on Agriculture, made by Chariman 
Hopkins, he made the significant state- 
ment that we cannot help the farmer 
by feeding him or preaching to him. 
He appealed for a constructive pro- 
gram of helpful coéperation and under- 
standing between the city man and the 
tarmer. 


Classification by Rendall 


In the report of Chairman Rendall, 
of the Committee on Classification, he 
observed that there was a less intelli- 
gent view of classification on the part 
of the average Kiwanian than any 
other one thing in connection with our 
Kiwanis plan of operation. He stated 
that the foundation principles on which 
Kiwanis rests are very closely allied 
to our classification plan, which makes 
possible representative membership. 
Under our classification plan the even 
balancing of classification of quality 
men has built the strength and vigor 
of Kiwanis. He maintains that the 
stretching of classification is entirely 
against the principles of Kiwanis and 
asks that during this year special em- 
phasis be placed on the quality of men 
who are brought through classification, 
into Kiwanis clubs. 


Good Will and Grievances by Harmon 


In the report of the Committee on 
by 


Good Will and Grievances made 
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Chairman Harmon, he pointed out that 
the committee will coéperate under its 
policy with the International Board of 
Trustees and Headquarters in securing 
the discharge of the duties of our Ki- 
wanis clubs, first, by attendance at our 
International conventions, second, by 
prompt reports both from districts and 
from clubs, third, by the securing of 
the prompt payment of obligations on 
the part of our clubs and fourth, by 
emphasizing the necessity for full-time 
Kiwanis clubs, that hold fifty-two meet- 
ings every year. 

He said that the comittee intended 
to emphasize the good will aspect of 
their work. He asks that the members 
in the clubs speak well of one another, 
that they sing songs that will bring 
about a spirit of fellowship and under- 
standing, that the members be asked 
to visit one another, that clubs plan 
to promote harmonious relations 
tween other organizations of similar 
character and the Chamber of Com 
merce in each city. He urged that our 
International program of good will find 
its reflection in the spirit of our organ- 
ization. 

Inter-Club Relations by Hippler 
Chairman Hippler of the Committee 

Inter-Club Relations urged that 
there be more inter-club meetings ; that 
inter-club meetings be used as the op- 
portunity for Kiwanis education as 
well as Kiwanis fellowship. He urged 
that more athletic contests be held as a 
basis of inter-club gatherings, and sug- 
gested that the rotating of an emblem 
or cup among Kiwanis clubs of a dis- 
trict boosts the spirit of inter-club re- 
lations and good will. 

In mentioning the relations of inter- 
club work to sponsoring work he 
pointed out that it did not in any way 
conflict with the work of the district 
trustee or a special sponsoring com- 
mittee but that they should coéperate 
in extension activities. In connection 
with charter nights he urged that the 
District Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions foster attendance. He suggested 
that every club should be the host, at 
least once each year, to some other club 
and in turn be the guest of another club 
once each year; that All Kiwanis 
Night be observed again in 1927; that 
district inter-club week or day will be 
again promoted as an activity of this 
committee, and in closing said, “Let 
us know each other better by visiting 
one another more.” 


Kiwanis Education by Frank Smith 
Chairman Smith of the Committee 

on Kiwanis Education, stated that the 

object of that committee was to lead 

Kiwanians to know Kiwanis. This 

year, he stated, the special emphasis 

would be placed not on ideals and poli- 

(Turn to page 52) 
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Kiwanis Objectives for the Year 1926-1927 


Emphasizing the Need for an Intelligent, -Aggresstve and 
§ ee g gg 


UR program has dealt fully 
with the mechanics of Ki- 
wanis. I shall discuss geiu- 
erally but briefly the manu- 

factured product. All the ground 
work we have so assiduously con- 
structed and all the machinery of our 
organization and government so care- 
fully outlined and planned are utterly 
useless if in the end we do not realize 
in substantial measure the attainment 
of our program of objectives. 

We justly rejoice in the fine 
fellowship of Kiwanis with its weekly 
luncheons and its foregathering of up- 
standing, public-spirited men. Yet 
fellowship is but the gospel of Kiwanis. 

We are proud of our service to the 
under-privileged with the reclamation 
of hundreds of neglected children to 
useful citizenship. Organized clinics 
have straightened the shrivelled bones 
of the crippled; playgrounds have 
given the chance to play in the sun- 
shine; and now vocational guidance 
offers the opportunity to persevere at an 
appointed task. Surely charity can 
boast of no nobler and greater service 
than this. Yet charity is but the leaven 
of Kiwanis, the pervading influence 
which frees it from the dross of selfish 
aims and purposes, and through this 
exaltation impresses its greater obliga- 
tion and responsibility. 

Kiwanis is but one of a number of 
service clubs. In its kindly reaction 
to the elemental impulses of brother- 
hood ; in its zeal for high-minded busi- 
ness dealings; and in its faith in and 
service to human kind, it holds no 
greater place in public esteem than 
other organizations of similar appeal 
and activity. And yet into this already 
crowded field other service organiza- 
tions are pushing their way, flaunting 
high-sounding slogans and alms-giv- 
ing opportunities in order to gain pop- 
ular recognition and favor. In this 
situation it is no wonder that the lay 
mind sometimes questions our sincerity 
of faith and purpose—that sometimes 
at our expense an occasional critic hurls 
his wizened shafts in a merry quip and 





*Address before the International Council, Chicago, 
December 2, 1926. 
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quirk of self-satistaction and egotism. 
With so many organizations in the field 
of human endeavor and help, this great 
machinery of service and giving is apt, 
insofar as public opinion is concerned, 
to make out of lofty purpose only a 
mere mediocrity and business of alms- 
giving. 

Even Kiwanians and some Kiwanis 
clubs have lapsed into a mechanical 
rut of mere budget giving, and having 
sloughed their Kiwanis virtues in a 
weekly gorge of self-esteem and con- 
gratulations, go back from the luncheon 
table to their desks and tasks with no 
further thought of the obligations Ki- 
wanis places upon them. 

Stress Citizenship 

The day has arrived when Kiwanis, 
if it is to be distinguished from a num- 
ber of service clubs, if it is to deserve 
more than a casual and cheap public 
appraisement, if it is to preserve and 
perpetuate the integrity of its beginning 
and high aims, must emphasize above 
everything else the importance of an in- 
telligent, aggressive and_ serviceable 
citizenship. Our present opportunity 
lies largely in the development of a 
sound and sane public opinion and only 
insofar as Kiwanis defines citizenship 
by precept, practice and purpose can we 
hope to become a potential factor in 
public matters. 

What generally is the mandate from 
the Board of Trustees ? 

1. To promote an intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship by: 

a. Emphasizing the need for ade- 
quate instruction in all schools as 
to the fundamental principles of 
government ; 

b. Vigorously combating destructive 
influences in national life; 

c. Extending our effort to secure a 
universal exercise of the franchise 
in all elections; 

d. Creating a better individual 
understanding of governmental 
problems to the end that Kiwanis 
may better assist in the develop- 
ment of a sound and sane public 
opinion. 
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Here is a stirring challenge to your 
Kiwanis enthusiasm and patriotism. It 
cannot be evaded by a mere giving of 
the purse and time. It cannot be met 
by mere preachment and platitudes. In 
this time of minority representation, 
primary corruption and jury evasions, 
there is need for a quickening of the 
public conscience and there is a place 
for a stalwart organization with a voice 
reassuring and unafraid. A few weeks 
ago at the Capital District Convention, 
a resolution that Kiwanis emphasize 
the patriotic duty of its members not 
only to qualify for the right of fran- 
chise, but further to vote, and that the 
convention recommend to the clubs of 
the Capital District the acceptance of 
no one as a member who is not a regis- 
tered voter, met with considerable op- 
position and a motion to table was al- 
most carried. I was startled by the 
sentiment the debate disclosed. Here 
were men at the very shrine of Kiwanis 
who quibbled about policy and _ pro- 
cedure. It was argued that Kiwanis, 
by this resolution, entered the field of 
politics, and that the by-laws must be 
amended in order to make registration 
a requisite of Kiwanis membership. I 
dare say these critics were not concerned 
so greatly about safeguarding the in- 
terest of Kiwanis, but rather in throw- 
ing a bulwark about some sinecure, 
somehow deeply associated with their 
mode and means of living and deep- 
rooted sentiments, and from which Ki- 
wanis education had not divorced them. 


All Should Register 


Certainly it would be futile to extend 
our effort to secure a universal exercise 
of the franchise, if our members should 
count among them some who have never 
even registered. I hope the time may 
come when International will suggest 
a similar recommendation to the clubs 
of Canada and America. Then indeed 
will Kiwanis partake reverently but 
resolutely of the sacrament of -citizen- 
ship, and have its mold set upon the 
minds of men! Nor will our by-laws 
have to be altered in one iota. The 
standard by-laws prescribe as a req- 
uisite for active membership men of 
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good character and community stand- 
ing. Certainly no man is of community 
standing who at the same time is not 
a sovereign citizen. 

No true thinking man can help but 
be disturbed by the revelations of the 
Senate committee investigating 
campaign expenditures in the recent 
To my mind there is no 


now 


primar De 


T 
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Build for Confidence 

I do not propose that Kiwanis shall 
sponsor remedial legislation. Probably 
legislation can never cure the evil. 
Politicians will always find a way of 
legalizing bribery if the public mind 
is serene and unruffied. But we can 
make our articles of faith so high- 
minded, our advocacy of right so sin- 
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sometimes if our suggested program 
of club observances does not often lull 
into a sense of false appraisement. 
Take, for instance, Constitution Week. 
Here is outlined a manual of service 
in every way worthy of the immortal 
document we commemorate; and the 
clubs, under the spell of some fine 
oration, surge with patriotic fervor. But 
that is the end. The strong impulse 


more destructive influence in our na- cere and our practice of principles so 

tional life than the use of money in convincing that public opinion will be of that meeting is not translated into a 
politic It is a hundred times more molded into a flaming sword to strike year’s endeavor. We do not concern 
harmful than the scheming of com- down the politician and office-seeker ourselves that the schools are not teach- 


munists and agitators for there is noth- 
ing hypocritical in their enmity to the 
government. And yet, except for some 
demagogue who has an ax to grind 
is no con- 


ot to make, there 


certed action to right this wrong. Penn- 


pre tense 


sylvania and [Illinois are not the only 
Every com- 
this disgrace 


smears on our escutcheon. 
munity and state sufters 
in their less but equally contemptible 
degree. At every election the polls are 
crowded with paid helpers and watch- 
ers; hired tote their to 


and from the voting precincts ; and the 


cars carrion 
less scrupulous press subsidize their 
columns. Yet a partisan electorate 


swallows this rotten treacle with one 
satisfied gulp and goes its way undis- 
turbed. Shall unconcern it- 
self this Have we 


functioned completely by urging the 


Kiwanis 
with situation ? 
universal exercise of the franchise in 
all elections if still we are indifferent 
to the sutlers in the political camps ? 
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who thus stalk our national life and 
security. If Kiwanis published to the 
world its denunciation of every man, 
party or faction which condone the use 
of money in any form; if it branded 
every money-giver and every money- 
taker as a giver and taker of bribes 
and thereby socially and_ politically 
outlawed; if it espoused party self- 
respect above party victory, then the 
voice of Kiwanis could be carried to 
the four corners of this continent, and 
the day would come when the public 
conscience would scourge from the body 
politic this cancer which now poisons 
it. I do not mean that the millenium 
will come in a day. But the seeds of 
self-respect will surely have been sown 
some day to make of our public ad- 
ministration a thing of confidence and 
esteem. 

Our calendar of objectives affords a 
splendid opportunity for genuine serv- 
ice if we make of it a living thing rather 
than a mumbled ritual. I wonder 


ing the fundamentals of government. 
We do not give a second thought to 
the demagogue and the reformer who 
propose their startling cure-alls which 
strike at the very vitals of our liber- 
ties. We do not heed the daily news 
items which chart the drift of the bigot 
and charlatan who would further sub- 
ject us to their intolerance and igno- 
rance. 

I do not propose that Kiwanis shall 
pose in the role of a crusader. There 
is no posture in the exemplification of 
true citizenship. I do not suggest that 
we shall remove the ancient landmarks 
which our founders have set. There 
is no departure in a service which exalts 
not only fidelity to child welfare but 


fealty to the community, state, and 
e 


country as well. 

Kiwanians, “Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are 
whatsoever things are just; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 


honest, 
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! Important Series of Articles Coming 
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‘ > ; 
‘ Without Holding a Brief for One Side or the Other, The Kiwanis Magazine } 
wt!l Publish a Sertes of ‘Articles Dealing with the Problem of the Settle- } 
i ment of the International War Debts—Prepared by -Authoritative } 
‘ Sources—Under the Direction of the Committee on Internattonal ] 
‘ Public Affairs 
, ef 

, EGINNING in an early issue of THE KIWANIs Kiwanis International holds no brief for one side or } 
> MAGAZINE there will be published a series of the other. It will present various angles from inde- } 
t articles dealing with one of the most important pendent writers and facts from various sources. Be- q| 
i> problems before all the countries of the world—the fore opinions are formed facts should be studied. { 
( problem of the proper settlement of the international Complete data has been placed at the disposal of } 
b war debts, Kiwanis, and through the presentation of this series, 4 
, The general subject of this series of articles and their all members will have material available for their own } 
> publication will be carried out under the direction of analysis and discussion, } 
t the Committee on International Public Affairs, of which The presentation of the various angles in this series, 4 
> Past International President Harry E. Karr of Balti- which will run throughout the entire vear, is a prac- 4 
i more, is chairman, the generous coéperation of the In- tical carrying out of the Objects of Kiwanis to help } 
> stitute of Economics of Washington, D. C., of which mold an informed, sound and aggressive public opinion. } 
t Dr. Harold G. Moulton is head, and the contribution The first part of the series, four or five articles, will 
> of five of the most prominent authorities on this ques- be a statement of all the facts regarding these debts. 

ie tion in the United States. The second part of the series will include five articles, } 
i> At the present time there exists a great mass of mis- as follows: 1. Economic arguments against modifica- 

i conception, lack of knowledge of facts, shallowness of _ tions of the settlements. 2. Moral and political argu- 

4 thought, set opinions formed without a study of all ments against modifications of the settlements. 3. Ef- 

it facts, propaganda, prejudice, and lack of appreciation fect on debtor countries if the debts are paid. 4. Effect 

I of how vital a problem is the settlement of the war on creditor countries if the debts are paid. 5. Con- 

q debts. structive proposals. 
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United States-Canada Week 


Friendship and Understanding Will Be Emphasized During Week of April 24——30, 1927 


By DOUGLAS J. SCOTT 


CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNITED States-Canapa WEEK 


NE of the major objects of 
Kiwanis International is to 
cultivate the spirit of friend- 
ship and good will between 

the two great English speaking nations 
of the North American Continent. 

The resolution approved by this 
Council puts into beautiful form the 
expression of appreciation of the In- 
ternational Council to the Montreal 
club in accepting the gift of the Cana- 
dian flag, to be placed beside the Stars 
and Stripes at all meetings of Kiwanis 
International. 

Kiwanis has been one of the chief 
mediums for the development of this 
sentiment during the past ten years, 
and I believe that there is no activity 
of the organization of which we have 
more reason to be proud than the de- 
velopment of this spirit of friendship 
between Kiwanians of the United 
States and Canada. 

In September, 1925, at Stanley Park, 
in the City of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, surrounded by majestic trees, 
within a stone’s throw of the Pacific 
and under the shadow of the snow- 
capped mountains of the Sierra Range, 
there was dedicated a Memorial, to the 
memory of Kiwanian Warren G. 
Harding, who had occupied the highest 
post in the gift of the American people 
and had, upon the spot where the 
Memorial stands, spoken undying 
words of friendship to the Canadian 
people as the representative of the 
United States. 

The purpose which led to the erection 
of this Memorial to the Chief Execu- 
tive of one nation upon the territory 
of another I believe will act as a beacon 
light in history, lighting a path of peace 
and good will between the nations of 
the world. There was no one so 
fortunate as to have been present upon 
that momentous occasion but who felt 
that Kiwanis, in conceiving and car- 
rying out this great memorial project, 
had given real leadership to this spirit 
of friendship and good will between 
our two peoples. The Board of Inter- 
national Trustees of this administra- 
tion has set aside the week of April 
24-30 as a period in which this spirit 
of fellowship and friendship shall be 
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emphasized in all Kiwanis clubs in 
the United States and Canada. 


Demonstration Held in 1922 

Once before, in 1922, Kiwanis laid 
special emphasis on United States- 
Canada Week, and many will remem- 
ber the splendid results that accrued 
from this demonstration. We are all 
too prone to overlook the importance 
of stimulating an active sentiment of 
good will between our two countries. 
It is necessary, therefore, occasionally 
to devote particular thought and atten- 
tion to the benefits which we as Ameri- 
cans and Canadians receive from the 
fact that we live side by side in peace 
and harmony; that the 3,000 miles of 
boundary between the two countries is 
unguarded by forts; and that we do 
not hear the tramp of soldiers, so com- 
mon upon the boundaries between 
other countries of the world; that there 
is no fear in Canada that her great 
neighbor, the United States, will ever 
attempt to use force as an argument, 
and that America has every confidence 
that Canada will never be used as a 
base from which injury would be at- 
tempted against her great neighbor. 

It is desirable that every member of 
a Kiwanis club, no matter whether this 
club may be located in the United 
States, or Canada, should appreciate 
these facts. For that reason United 
States-Canada Week has been adopted 
to be part of the program of our or- 
ganization for next year. 

We urge that all clubs organize 
special committees charged with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that this week is 
properly celebrated in all communities. 
The duties of this special committee 
would be to arrange for a speaker who 
will take the United States as his sub- 
ject, if speaking before a Canadian 
club and Canada, if speaking before 
a club in the United States. 


International Committee Will Send 
Complete Material to Clubs 

The special committee appointed by 
the International Board has now under 
preparation very complete material to 
be furnished to these speakers from 
International Headquarters. It will be 
written in such form that no matter 
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what may be the angle from which the 
speaker may wish to discuss the sub- 
ject, he will find in the statement fur- 
nished by the committee sufficient in- 
teresting facts and data to meet his 
requirements. 

The committee recommends that all 
the energy of the special committee ap - 
pointed by the club should be con- 
centrated on making this one of the 
greatest meetings of the year; that the 
songs should be appropriate, and that 
the program should be built around the 
special purpose of the meeting. It is 
the plan of the International commit- 
tee to put into the hands of all speak- 
ers, a message from a high official of 
the United States to Canada and from 
an official of Canada to the people of 
the United States. These messages will 
be a splendid nucleus around which to 
build publicity. We are of the opinion 
that properly handled by the Publicity 
Committee of each club, we shall be 
able to draw attention to this important 
Kiwanis activity in all parts of the 
continent. 


Secure Speakers in Advance 


The natural thought in the minds 
of the officers of many of the clubs 
will be: Where can we secure a speaker 
to handle this subject? We are con- 
vinced that this problem will not be 
as difficult as it seems, if dealt with 
well in advance of the meeting. There 
is not a city in the United States or 
Canada large enough to support a Ki- 
wanis club where a_ speaker quite 
capable of discussing this subject can- 
not be found, if furnished with the 
facts and data and given time for 
preparation. 

We therefore urge that all clubs 
should select their speaker for this day 
well in advance, and the committeé 
will assume the responsibility of put- 
ting into the hands of each club the 
necessary material to be used in the 
preparation of the address. 

It is our opinion that the success of 
the Kiwanis clubs in creating a 
favorable mental attitude in their home 
communities very largely depends upon 
the successful conduct of a few well 

(Turn to page 61) 








Coordinating for a Purposeful Unity 


The International Council is an Intense Period of Education in -All Phases 
of Kiwanis -Administration and -Activity 


HE International Council, 

held in Chicago, December 

2-4, was an intense period of 

education in all phases of Ki- 
wanis administration and activity tor 
the newly elected district governors. 
The program included a conference for 
the governors lasting an entire after- 
noon, when a large agenda of sub- 
pertinent to the administration of 
was discussed. 

In accordance with the Constitution 
of Kiwanis International, the Inter- 
national Council consists of the Board 
of Trustees, the Past International 
Presidents, and the District Governors- 
elect., In order to give emphasis to 
the all-important committee work of 
Kiwanis and to urge the importance of 
proper district committee functioning, 
the chairmen of the International com- 
mittees were invited to attend this 
Council and present the work of their 
several committees. 

Not a part of the Council, but be- 
cause of the advantages in holding 
meetings at this time, the Board of 
Trustees and the Committee on Inter- 
national Public Affairs consisting of the 
Past International Presidents met, and 
a conference of the chairmen of the 
International committees was held. 

The meeting opened on Thursday 
morning, December 2, and continued 
according to schedule on the crowded 
program through Saturday afternoon, 
December 4, when a visit to Interna- 
tional Headquarters concluded the 
Council. 

After listening and joining in the 
discussion following the various ad- 
dresses and reports of committees, the 
members of the Council had the high- 
lights of all sessions summarized at 
the final luncheon on Saturday by In- 
ternational Trustee O. Samuel Cum- 
mings. This summary, beginning with 
the opening address of International 
President Amerman and taking each 
speaker as he appeared on the pro- 
gram, is published in this issue of 
Tue Krwants Macazine, beginning 
on page 22. 

Every phase of Kiwanis objectives, 
administration and energetic function- 
ing, with emphasis placed on the close 
relationship between club, district and 
International, was presented to the 
Council. The mass of information 


By CHARLES REYNOLDS 
presented and practical suggestions 
made gave ample evidence of the ab- 
solute necessity for the energetic exer- 
cise of district executive functions on 
the part of district officials. 

This Council was as International 
President Amerman phrased it, “A 
University of Kiwanis Education.” It 
was a period of serious consideration 
of the problems most vital to Kiwanis. 
So much valuable material, practical 
suggestions and outline of opportuni- 
ties tor clubs working in close harmony 
with district officials and district com- 
mittees was presented that much of all 
this may be lost to some clubs unless 
an adequate dissemination of that ma- 
terial is made, and clubs work closely 
with the new district committees, the 
district governors and lieutenant gov- 
erTnor;rs, 

This Council was a school to teach 
the real interests of Kiwanis, so that 
Kiwanis leaders might benefit by the 
experience of the past in the most efh- 
cient management of their duties and 
that they might have some vision of 
the distant results of present activities. 
It was the idea of the Council to con- 
sider suggestions and constructive criti- 
cism and to coérdinate all into a pur- 
poseful unity of activity based on the 
inter-relationship of club, district and 
International, as was so ably analyzed 
by International Trustee George Snell. 

The constant use of notebooks in- 
dicated that the subjects aiscussed and 
the ideas developed will soon be cir- 
culating in all districts. 

At the three luncheons, included as 
a regular part of the program, songs 
and fellowship was the order of the 
day. It is a remarkable thing about 
Kiwanis meetings that men who have 
never met previously can come to know 
and understand each other in so short 
a time, and work together for the com- 
mon object of the progress of Kiwanis. 
A number of members of the Council 
were accompanied by their wives. The 
dinner and theatre party attended by 
all on Friday evening was a time of 
real Kiwanis fellowship. 

A general impression of this Council 
is that the three days of business ses- 
sions were days of intense preparation 
for energetic district leadership in the 
direction of clubs of men who volun- 
tarily apply their organized effort to 
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help solve the many civic and social 
service problems that exist in every 
community and to help establish a more 
aggressive and enlightened citizenship. 
The reports of all the International 
committees showed that they are pro- 
viding for all clubs practical ideas and 
suggestions for the accomplishment of 
the activities for which the club com- 
mittees are in existence. The need for 
all the committees was shown and the 
reasons why every member should be 
an active member of some committee. 
Kiwanis ideals, the basis for all ac- 
tivity, were stressed. ‘The status of the 
organization, its history, its progress, 
and thoughts on the opportunities that 
await in tuture years—all these were 
emphasized. A reading of these ad- 
dresses by President Ralph A. Amer- 
man, Past President Victor M. John- 
son, Trustees Randall Caton and O. 
Samuel Cummings in this issue is 
urged. The address of Trustee George 
Snell will appear in the February issue. 
The affairs of district and Interna- 
tional are directed by men of large 
experience in Kiwanis and with a 
breadth of executive ability in other 
organization, business, and professional 
fields. The biographical sketches of 
the chairmen of International commit- 
tees and new district governors which 
will be published in the February 
issue will indicate the extent of the 
experience that is being applied to the 
carrying out of Kiwanis objectives this 





year. 

The Council showed that Kiwanis 
has a firm hold on its program of ac- 
tivity. Much has been accomplished. 
Emotion in social service work is being 
superseded by knowledge. 
More work needs to be done for the 


accurate 


prevention of the causes of social ills. 
Kiwanis has much work to do. 

A large basket of flowers and greet- 
ings to the Council were forwarded by 
Secretary Grady for the Kiwanis Club 
of Duluth. “Our membership appre- 
ciates all you give of your time, 
thought and spirit that Kiwanis may 
continue to live in the hearts of chil- 
dren and may continue to be an in- 
spiration to youth and a comfort to 
age’ was the message in part. 

In accordance with the Constitution, 
the next meeting of the International 
Council will be held at the opening of 
the Memphis Convention. 
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The tawny waters turn to gold and the river is all romance, with the realism forgotten, when night falls on the Mississippi. 


Memphis Down in Dixie 


Life Becomes Sweeter When You Have Heard the Mocking Bird and 
Inhaled the Perfume of the Magnolia 


NTIMATELY entwined in the 
history of the North American 
continent was the scene of the 
1926 convention of Kiwanis In- 

ternational—Montreal in the Province 
of Quebec. Just as intimately con- 
nected with the early history and de- 
velopment of the great Mississippi 
Valley of the North American conti- 
nent is the scene of the 1927 convention 
—Memphis in the State of Tennessee. 

Way back in 1535 Jacques Cartier 
and his little band of intrepid explorers 
sailed up the mighty St. Lawrence 
river, landed at the Indian village of 
Hochelaga and held a real convention 
with a group of red men. 

Just a few years later, in 1541, 
Fernando De Soto, Spanish soldier 
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CONVENTION MANAGER 


and explorer, climbed the high bluffs . 


to what was then known as the Indian 
village of Chisca and gazed upon a 
mighty body of water, this action to 
be known in world history as the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi. De Soto 
and his followers were met by the 
Indian Chief Chisca of the Chickasaws 
and then and there was held another 
convention. ‘“We Build” was in the 
minds of the men at Hochelaga and 
Chisca and centuries later “We Build” 
was the dominating thought at Mont- 
real and in the minds of the men of 
Memphis who extended the invitation 
for the 1927 convention. 

So romance and history were record- 
ed at an early date in Memphis, Queen 
City of the Mississippi. 
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De Soto and his band of Spaniards 
enjoyed but brief hospitality at Chisca. 
Like many convention visitors they 
hurried away after the sessions were 
ended and Chisca and his descendants 
were left in undisputed possession of 
the Chickasaw bluffs for a period of 
132 years. Then in 1673 came Joliet 
and Marquette, French explorer and 
missionary. They tarried awhile and 
were, according to history, hospitably 
received. The next record of the com- 
ing of the white man was in May 1736 
when Jean Baptiste le Moyne de Bien- 
ville, fresh from conquests and town 
building in New Orleans, came up to 
dislodge the Chickasaws and to plant 
the banners of France in the territory. 
He failed in the attempt and returned 
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to New Orleans and Mobile. Then 
came the treaty between Spain and 
Great Britain in 1736 and the territory 
of the Chickasaws, long claimed by 
Spain, was transferred to England. 
In 1783 it became a part of the territory 
of the United States. 

Five flags have floated from the 
bluffs where Memphis now stands— 
the colors of Spain, France, Britain, the 
Contederacy and the Stars and Stripes. 

It is a far cry from the village of 
Chisca Indian tepees, its 
squaws and papooses and painted red 
men to the modern City of Memphis 
with its splendid municipal auditorium, 
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its luxurious hotels, its country clubs, 
golf links, parks and driveways, its 
hopping district, theaters and indus- 
trie all the various factors in a pros- 
perous and progressive city. Yet in 
two things the city of 1926 and the 
Indian village of the Chisca of 1541 
are alike. Then and now there was 
and is a welcome for the strangers with- 
Then the village of Chis- 
now the 


in the gate 
ca was a good convention site 
City of Memphis is a great and popular 
convention center, 

The Memphis Kiwanis club has on 
its roster the representatives of the 
various business and professional in- 
terests of this great city. They are 
awaiting with pardonable impatience 
the arrival of Kiwanians from the 
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United States and Canada for the In- 
ternational Convention of June 6 to 9. 
The International Committee on Con- 
vention Program has arranged tenta- 
tive machinery for what bids fair to be 
the most interesting, instructive and 
entertaining convention in Kiwanis 
history. 

Memphis is a city of fine residences, 
beautiful recreational drives and care- 
fully maintained parks. The conse- 
quent opportunities tor sight-seeing are 
numerous. The city, incidentally, 
boasts of the second largest free zoo- 
logical garden in the United States. 
The number and varied character of its 
specimens has given the zoo nation- 
wide recognition. 

Skirting the city on three sides is a 
fifteen-mile paved double boulevard 
lined with beautiful residences and 
scrupulously gardened by the city park 
commission. 

Then there is always the Mississippi 
river and Memphis commands one of 
the finest and most majestic views of 
this wonderful water course. The 
marvelous and colorful sunsets from 
the bluffs have thrilled and inspired 
artists from all parts of the world. 
Excursion steamers and packets afford 
an opportunity for short, pleasant, rest- 
ful trips up and down the river. 

The new municipal auditorium seems 
to have been constructed with the 
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thought in mind that Kiwanis Interna- 
tional would come to Memphis for a 
convention. Seating accommodations 
are provided for 12,000 persons with 
mechanical arrangements making it 
possible to divide the main space into 
two halls, the smaller seating 2,500. 
There are eight additional assembly 
rooms, seating from 300 to 500 persons. 
In fact it seems possible to center prac- 
tically every convention activity under 
one roof. 

Memphis has five large hotels with 
modern equipments and an abundance 
of banquet and ball rooms. There are 
in addition many large apartment 
houses and unusual club facilities. 

Hotels, theaters and the municipal 
auditorium are all found within an 
area ten blocks long and two blocks 
wide. One of the largest hotels is only 
a block from the auditorium. 

To you who have heard the song 
of the mocking bird, who have inhaled 
the scent of the blooming magnolia, 
who have seen snowy fields of cotton 
and above all who have tasted the 
hospitality of Dixieland, there is no 
need to stress the invitation. You will 
be there. To the stranger to the South- 
land, man or woman, you are advised 
that life becomes more worth the living, 
more complete and satisfying when you 
can embrace in your memories a visit 
to Memphis, down in Dixie. 
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Municipal Auditeriam where 1927 convention sessions will be held—a monument to the foresightedness of the Memphians who believe their city will be 


judged by the facilities offered convention visitors, 
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HERE is nothing new under the sun, including 

this statement. The short skirts and roll-tops of 

today’s flappers are the modernization of the kilts 
and roll-tops of the Highlander, which Jules still sports 
at International conventions. 

The saxophone which rattles at the windows of the 
jazz dance had its counterpart in the trumpets which were 
playing for several days before the walls of Jericho making 
them fall down to escape the noise. 

Even the Golden Rule was not new as Confucius five 
hundred years before Christ said it in negative form, 
“What you do not like when done to yourself, do not 
unto others.” 

The first Kiwanis club under that name was organized 
in Detroit some ten years ago, but it was not the first club 
for the same purpose. 

Thumbing over the Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin I found in the first volume that dear old Ben 
had organized a civic service club in Philadelphia in 1720. 
This Junto club of his will have to stand as the first of 
these clubs until some other chap finds an earlier one. 

Franklin says, “I should have mentioned before, that in 
autumn of the previous year (about 1720) I had formed 
most of my ingenious friends into a club of mutual im- 
provement which we called the Junto: * * * * * to be 
under the direction of a president and conducted in the 
sincere spirit of inquiry after truth, without fondness of 
dispute or desire of victory; and to prevent warmth, all 
expressions of positiveness in opinion or direct contradic- 
tions were made contraband and were prohibited under 
small pecuniary penalties.” 

And we thought fining a man a quarter was a new plan 
of getting fun out of an offending member! 

If there was a “first Kiwanian” I make Joseph Breint- 
nal my entry for the honor! Listen: 

“The first members were Joseph Breintnal, a copyer of 
deeds for the scriveners, a good natured, friendly, middle- 
aged man, a great lover of poetry, reading all he could 
meet with and writing some that was tolerable; very in- 
genious in many little Nicknackeries and of sensible con- 
versation.” 

Wouldn’t that old top make a fine Kiwanian? I 
suggest that he was the “first Kiwanian” although Ben 
does not say so. He only mentions his name first and 
then goes on to enumerate others and their classifications : 

Thomas Godfrey, mathematician; Nicholas Hull, sur- 
veyor; William Parsons, shoemaker; William Maugridge, 
joiner; Robert Grace, capitalist; William Coleman, mer- 
chant’s clerk, and several others. Ben favored the single 
classification idea. No two men mentioned were of the 
same business. 

Each new member was resolved to a manner not unlike 
the customs of Kiwanis. He was asked to stand and was 
then required to give satisfactory answer to the four fol- 
lowing questions: 

“1. Have you any particular disrespect for any present 
member ? 
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“2. Do you sincerely declare your love for mankind in 
general of what profession or religion soever? 

“3. Do you think any person ought to be harmed in his 
body, name or goods, for mere speculative opinions, or his 
external way of worship ? 

“4. Do you love truth for truth’s sake and will you 
endeavor to find and receive it yourself and communicate 
it to the others ?” 

The Junto, too, took a cross-section out of the community 
and laid aside religious prejudices! 

Even in this day and time the various committees of 
Kiwanis may find good working material in some of the 
twenty-four rules which were adopted in 1728. These were 
printed and each member was required to read them pre- 
vious to coming to the meeting, that he might refresh his 
mind to their purport. 

All of the rules were good, but five chosen at random 
will show the nature of this questionnaire. 

“3. Hath any citizen in your knowledge failed in his 
business lately and have you heard the cause ? 

“6. Do you know of a fellow citizen, who has lately done 
a worthy action, deserving praise and imitation or who has 
lately committed an error, proper for us to be warned 
against and avoid? 

“11. Do you think of anything at present in which the 
Junto may be of service to mankind ? 

“12. Hath any deserving stranger arrived in town since 
last meeting ? 

“13. Do you know of any deserving young beginner, 
lately set up, whom it lies in the power of the Junto any 
way to encourage ?” 

Could anything be more exquisitely kind than the last 
two? Could any Kiwanis club, particularly in a small city, 
find two more wonderful objectives than are embodied in 
the thought behind questions 12 and 13? 

An idea as good as this could not be confined to one club. 
Bigelow, who amplified and explained Franklin’s Biogra- 
phy says, “It was at one time proposed to increase the 
number of members but to this Franklin was opposed, 
but suggested that every member should form a subordinate 
club of his own which was attempted and only meager 
records exist of them.” 

These clubs were not called Junto clubs but each had a 
name all its own. Many of them lived for years in the 
busy City of Philadelphia but were all lost sight of. 

The original Junto club existed for forty years. In the 
last few letters written by Franklin he sends his love to 
his fellow club members. 

Apparently the only reason the Junto club did not con- 
tinue to live was its defective method of extension work. 
Each subordinate club depended on the organizer for 
success. As name and purposes were not identical, they 
soon died. 

Civic clubs are not new by any means. Nothing worth 
while is new. Things worth while have stood the test of 
the ages and live regardless of the changes civilization 
makes in the lives and habits of men. 
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International Council Which I 


First row, left to right: Rosser ). Willis, Chairman, Committee on Arkansas District: James E. Fischer, member, Committee on Publicity 
Attendance Contest: H. Stanley Higr », Trustee; Henry C. Heinz, Treas- (directly behind Secretary Parker); W. R. Cockburn, Governor, Ontario- Wise 
wrer; Michael A. Gorman, Trustee; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary; John H. Quebec District; Robert J. Rendall, Chairma Committee on Classification; F. A 
Moss, Immediate Past President; Ralph A. Amerman, President; Willis Raymond M. Crossman, Trustee; Horace W. McDavid, Trustee; George H. to ri 
‘ Alexander, Viee President; Charles W. Gold, Trustee: J. Randall Caton, Ress, Past President. Fourth row, left to right: Lawrence H. Dierks, Depart- Wat 
Jr., Trustee; Charles F. Adams, Trustee. Second row, left to right: Geor ment of Publicity, Headquarters; George S. French, Department of Special nor, 
Fr. Hixsen, Past President; C. Hareld Hippler, Chairman, Committee Service, Headquarters; Harold E. Adams, Department of Records, Head- (in 
Inter-club Relations; Harry W. Whitla, Chairman, Committee on Public quarters; Faber A. Bollinger, Governor, Florida District; Lewis C. Reimann, A. 
Affairs fer Canads William L. Beatright, Governor, Colorado-Wyomi Gevernor, Mick District; Carl E. Endicott, Governor, Indiana District; Lieut 
District; A. Heber Winder, Trustee: William C. Gre Trustee; Russell C. Jehn Grimm, Chairman, Committee on Laws and Regulations; James F. mitte 
Heddlesten, Trustee; O. Samuel Camm Se : ree E. Snell, Trustee. Armstrong, Governor, > and District; Curry W. Watson, Governor, mitte 
Third row, left to right: W. O. Harris, ember, Committee on International Nebraska-lowa District; E. ; : Minnesota-Dakotas District; Distr 
Cenvention Study (extreme left); John C. Pollock, Chairman, Committee on Randelph Bias, Governor, West ‘irginia District; Wendell C. Thomas, Edit 
Public Affairs for United States; John Hill, Gevernor, Missouri-Kansas- Governor, Cz ornia-Nevada District (to the upper right of Randolph Bias) ; Mont 
Howard 8S. Smith, Governor, Ohio District (to the right of Mr. Bias); Frank Gove 





Met in Chicago, December 2-4 


L. Fox, Chairman, Committee on Efficiency Contest; John L. Johns, Governor, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; Harry E. Karr, Past President; Edmund 
F. Arras, Past President; Victor M. Johnson, Past President. Fifth row, left 
to right: Parker Hughes, Department of Service, Headquarte Vaughan C 
Watkins, Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; Robert A. I ker, Gover- 
nor, Western Canada District; Arthur L. Brooke, Governor, Georgia District 
(in front of Mr. Darker); H. F. Robinson, Governor, Southwest District; 
/ ; er, Governor, Pacific-Northwest District; James A. Anderso 
utenant-Governor, Alabama District; Walter E. Harmon, Chairman, Com- 
tee on Good Will and Grievances; George W. igler, Chairman, Com- 
on Convention Program; Russell S. Perkinson, Governor, Capitol 
Walter Adams, Governor, Utah-Idaho District; Roe Fulkerson, 

Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine; Daniel J. Heyfron, Governor, 

mtana District. Sixth row, left to right: C. J. Davidson, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; C., B, Cameron, Lieutenant-Gover- 


, 


nor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; Jerome Hafter, Lieutenant-Governor 
Louisiana-Mississippi District; Charles Reynolds, Magazine Department, Head 
quarters; Albert T. Wagner, Department of Office Management, Head- 
quarters; Edwin E. Ellis, Chairman, ¢ nittee on Under-privileged Child; 
Frank C. Smith, Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis Education; James M. 
Lynch, Governor, Carolinas District; Dr. F. P. Hammond, Governor, Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District; Dr. A. L. Danforth, Governor, New York District 
(extreme right). Last row, left to right: Roy E. Fuller, official reporter; 
P. R. Monson, Department of Service, Headquarters; Andrew W. Hopkins, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture; J. Hayden Oliver, Governor, Pennsyl« 
vania District; John E. VanBerschot, Department of Special Service, Heade 
quarters; Thomas B. Marshall, Extension Department, Headquarters; George 
iK ball, Assistant Secretary; William T. Bingham, Governor, New Jersey 
District; Merton S. Heiss, Convention Department, Headquarters, 
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New Emblem and New Buttons 


NEW official emblem of Kiwanis International has 
been adopted and an illustration of this in the offi- 
cial colors, blue, gold and white, is given on the 

cover of this Anniversary Number of the Magazine. 

This new emblem has been adopted after a long study 
of the problem by a special committee of the International 
Board of Trustees and by the Secretary. It will be noted 
that the emblem retains the general characteristics of the 
former emblem but develops these in a more artistic manner, 
and standardizes the wording on the emblem. The former 
emblem with its “K” and circular name band had been 
so long in use that it was deemed inadvisable to make 
too radical a change in the revision of the emblem. 

There is also an approved single color 
cut of the emblem to use in printing 
where only a single color of ink can be 
used. A copy of this single color cut 
is included on this page. The single 
color cut should be printed in standard 
blue ink where possible, although it is 
appreciated that in newspapers, magazine 
advertisements, etc., this cut will have 
to be generally printed in black. 

It is desired that all shall coéperate 
in the prompt adoption of the new em- 
blem and the approved single color cut 
of the same. See that either the official 
emblem in color or the approved single 
color cut is used on all stationery and 
printed matter. There have been many 
unofficial modifications of the former 
emblem and wide diversity in the colors 
and wording used. Some club and district stationery still 
includes cuts with even the former name of the organiza- 
tion, in spite of many bulletins requesting the disuse of 
such. Let’s have prompt and 100 per cent action this 
time. 

No manufacturers have the right to use the Kiwanis 
emblem in the making of novelties and other goods except 
they enter into an agreement to use only the standard 
official emblem in color and the approved single color cut 
of the same, and agree also to discontinue the use of all 
unofficial modifications of the emblem in design, wording, 
etc. This agreement may be made through International 
Headquarters and there is no expense connected with the 
same. Officers and members are requested to discourage 
the use of all unofficial emblems through refusal to pur- 
chase goods which include these. 

New official buttons for members and certain officers 
have also been adopted. These incorporate uniformly the 
center of the new emblem and are fixed in color, wording, 
and design. The buttons for members reproduce in gold 
with blue and white enamel the new official emblem. The 
officer buttons are officially limited to International officers, 





Approved single color cut of official 
emblem reproduced on cover 


club presidents and club past presidents and district gover- 
nors and past district governors. For the International 
officers they have a wreath in white gold about the standard 
emblem center; for club presidents and club past presi- 
dents, a wreath of yellow gold about the standard em- 
blem center, with the name of the office on the lower part 
of the wreath; for the district governors and past district 
governors, a wreath of green gold about the standard 
emblem center, with the name of the office on the lower 
part of the wreath. Permission will not be given to use 
the official emblem on buttons of other design or.on but- 
tons with jewels or on buttons for any other officers than 
those officially designated. 

The new buttons are available at 
present only through International Head- 
quarters. No manufacturers are author- 
ized to use the new or old emblem in 
making any unofficial kind of officer or 
member buttons. Any manufacturers 
who desire to make the official buttons 
may secure permission to do so by agree- 
ment, without expense, provided they 
agree to manufacture these according to 
fixed standards and designs and not to 
use the emblem for the making of any 
unofficial buttons for members or of- 
ficers. 

The coéperation of all is sought in 
the prompt introduction of the new of- 
ficial buttons. These may be ordered 
from International Headquarters at the 
following prices: For members: 22k 
gold plate, $.25; 22k triple plate, $.30; 8k gold, $1.00 
(slightly reduced prices in quantities of 50 or more); 
for International officers, $4.50; for district governors and 
past district governors, $3.50; for club presidents and club 
past presidents, $3.50. 

Let’s all unite in bringing unity out of chaos in the 
matter of emblem and buttons. Insist upon the use of 
the official emblem in colors or the approved single color 
cut of the emblem. Do not purchase novelties or favors 
which do not bear the official emblem or the approved 
single color cut of the emblem. Whenever you notice the 
use of any unofficial emblem, urge upon club, district or 
individual its discontinuance. Do your part in seeing to it 
that the new buttons are adopted as rapidly as possible. 
Let’s play vigorously a slight modification of the old game 
and make it “Button, button, who’s wearing the new 
Kiwanis button ?” 


Wes 











Anniversary Week 


By MURRAY E. THOMAS 


MemBeEr, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON KiIwaANis EDUCATION 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 
—LOoNGFELLOW 


HAT better example of Ki- 
wanis in its physical aspects 
than the arrow ? 

Longfellow might well have dedi- 
cated the above to our International 
organization. Unless we have occasion 
to pause and consider the history of 
Kiwanis, we accept as a matter of 
course its present wide geographical 
spread, and its cumulative power in the 
directing of public opinion. 

It is well that we have Anniversary 
Week. It is a period of recollection 
without regret, and of prediction with- 
out peril. It is both natural and neces- 
sary that we review the past and 


prophesy for the future. 

Twelve years ago a small group of 
men released the bow string of com- 
bined purpose and loosed into the air 


of North American business and social 
life their conception of a_ proper 
weapon. A weapon either offensive or 
defensive, against certain forces harm- 
ful to our spiritual and material prog- 
ress. Forces that involve the mental 
lethargy of men, who know their com- 
munity needs, but must have a leader. 
Influences that keep apart men of good 
purpose, preventing their accomplish- 
ing self-sought tasks of betterment, be- 
cause of the magnitude of the work 
attendant thereto, as compared with 
individual ability. 

Kiwanis was conceived as the meet- 
ing ground of men who believe in co- 
operative community effort under un- 
selfish leadership. 

In only one instance does it fail to 
follow the parallel of the arrow. 

Kiwanis has not fallen. 

The calm of indifference, the cross- 
currents of conflicting interests, the 
head-winds of opposition—none of 
these have slowed, diverted, or stopped 
the flight of the arrow. 

Man cannot gauge its flight—its 
growth—its ultimate attainment. 

Sufficient for us, in celebrating its 
birth is, to know that we are carrying 
on. 

As the arrow symbolizes the material, 
so does the song the spiritual. 

Who can follow the spirit of Kiwa- 
nis ? 
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Who, when he speaks of one hundred 
thousand members, can measure the 
good they are doing ? 

Kiwanis does not boast of its accom- 
plishments. 

Our anniversary is only a pause to 
pay tribute to the founders, an ac- 
knowledgment of admiration of those 
who have brought us to our present 
standing, and most particularly, a great 
forceful demonstration of our desire 
and determination to go on. 

We have gone through certain inci- 
dental and necessary phases of or- 
ganization development. We have been 
subject to the usual economic influences 
as related to our various personal in- 
terests. 

Yet in all, the complete record is one 
which may justly occasion pride. 

However, the sort of pride which 
“This I have dene, only to 
strengthen me for the greater tasks.” 

The past twelve years have left 
many songs in the hearts of friends. 

The song of work well done, of 
broken bodies mended, of debts paid in 
the only coin minted for that purpose 
—service. 

So when we celebrate, in whatever 
form we may, this week of remem- 
brance, we also dedicate ourselves to 
such complete performance, as_ lies 
within us, of the labor which does and 
will present itself. 


says, 





Some of the contestants who participated in the second annual potato contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Leetonia, Ohio. These contests have been 
the means of introducing better potato seed, bringing the farmer and city man closer together and also of teaching the boys and girls to do something 


for themselves. 
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(ollege Education 


It is an open question whether a college education (other 
than that gained in technical schools for some especial pro- 
fession) is a real cash asset. There are arguments on both 
sides. In mere dollars and cents it might seem that the 
four years start in business which the non-college boy gets 
is an advantage in experience which the lad who has spent 
the same four years in an institution of learning will never 
overcome, 

This, however, is the cold cash viewpoint. Too fre- 
quently we confuse the gaining of money with the attain- 
ment of happiness. It is really happiness for which we 
quest and happiness and wealth do not always walk hand 
in hand. 

The college man gets more out of life than the chap who 
started early into business. College teaches any boy a 
keener appreciation of the worth-while things of life. 

Here he gets an appreciation of literature which will 
give him hundreds of hours of enjoyment in his reading of 
the classics, in enjoyment of poetry, philosophy, and science 
piled tier on tier in every library on the globe. No one 
who knows books can ever be lonely. 

In college he gets a smattering of art. He learns to get 
an understanding enjoyment out of pictures. To most 
uneducated men the art gallery is a lot of pictures which 
do not appeal to him as do the “art” calendars which 
hang on the walls of his own office. 

This is equally true of music. Men who are uneducated 
in music find grand opera a bore. The drone of the saxo- 
phone in the syncopating orchestra is the last word in 
soothing sound. 

If that boy of yours is to live life at its best, if he is to 
live with and enjoy the things which cultured people enjoy, 
if he is to get out of our brief existence here the really 
worth-while things, then indeed is a college education 
worth all it costs in both time and money. 


«td 
To attain velocity cut out verbosity 
> 
Secrets 


You haven't a single secret. There is nothing which 
has taken place in your life which you have not confided in 
seme one. That some one is like you. He cannot have a 
secret from every one. He too, must confide in some one, 
ad infinitum. 

So there is no such thing in the world as a secret. From 
mouth to ear the secret is passed on and on indefinitely. 
The greater, the worse the matter, the further it is peddled 
on and on until its very secrecy begets publicity. 

Who walks on earth thinking he has a secret known to 
but one or two walks in a land of illusion. He deceives 
only one person, himself. He deceives none as to that 
rather shady fact in his life and fools only himself when 
he believes that his secret is unknown. 
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The man with a secret is an ostrich with its silly head 
in the sand, its great ungainly bulk showing plainly to 
every enemy on the desert. Its head alone is hidden. That 
hiding deceives only the ostrich. 

You cannot talk sweet to a man’s face and behind his 
back the other way and not have him know it. Too many 
people are anxious to share with you your secret opinion. 

Would it not be well if Kiwanians set an example in 
frankness and honesty before the world? Would it not 
be well if we tried not to say about a man that which we 
would not say to him? Would it not set this organization 
on a high pinnacle before the public if we tried always to 
retard the “hammer thrower” by suggesting that what he 
says about the absent should be said to him, so something 
might be done towards correcting that of which he com- 
plains ? 


*¢ D 
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It is a fact that we have developed 
machinery faster than we have developed men. 


“8 De 
District Convention Don'ts 


The district conventions are over for 1926. A round 
of visits shows many of the same weak spots in each. 
Convention chairmen for 1927, newly elected district gov- 
ernors and others interested in the success of district 
conventions might well heed a few “District Convention 
Don'ts.” 

Don’t have golf tournaments during the sessions of the 
convention. A golfer may have the best attendance in- 
tentions in the world but the trail of the golf serpent is 
over his life and he cannot resist. 

Don’t hold conventions in a room where smoking is not 
permitted. The Lure of Lady Nicotine will take the 
delegates out of the hall where they can smoke. Much 
of the time there will be as many smokers outside as there 
are delegates in session. 

Don’t hold outdoor functions which may be spoiled by 
rain. Only one instance is known of a district convention 
cautious enough to have an alternate for its rain-ruined 
function. 

Don’t open a district convention without both flags in 
plain view. Kiwanis teaches love for and loyalty to 
country and is international. 

Don’t have a program without a few blank pages for 
notes. The distribution of note-books at a district conven- 
tion is a fair substitute but for a delegate to take his pro- 
gram home with his notes included will be a big help to 
his memory and distribution of his inspiration and informa- 
tion to his own club. 

Don’t fail to provide adequate song leaders. As the 
mortar fills the crannies between the bricks and unites a 
wall into one resisting mass, so does proper song leading 
fill the little gaps in a convention program and relieve 
the tedium of an over-long session. 
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There are other don’ts.and-many do’s to a successful 
district convention but these seem to be the outstanding 
ones. 
GD 
Love follows love as a miik wagon follows a 
horse. If you love people you can’t keep them 
from loving you. 
*@ De 
Where Do We Eat? 

According to the economists it will be dangerous to live 
for forty more years. Kiwanis clubs will have to cut out 
their luncheons then as we are likely to starve unless we 
invent some synthetic food of a better quality than other 
synthetic substitutes we have tried to use. 

The white races of the earth are increasing at the rate 
of five million a year.. We cannot possibly bring into 
cultivation in the United States more than 80,000 to 
130,000 more square miles of wheat land. This will sup- 
port the natural increase from four to seven years. The 
estimate for Canada is calculated at a still lower figure. 

If we go on producing people at the same rate we have 
since 1800 we must produce more grain on the same land 
we now have. There is no limit to the increase in popula- 
tion but there is a decided limit to the amount of tillable 
soil, 

We older men have some advantage. The economists 
inform us that the increase of population will overtake the 
increase of acreage in about forty years. Some of the 
youngsters are in for a hard time. 

Any movement looking towards better marketing, the 
improv ing of farming conditions and increasing of acreage, 
is a movement towards the postponement of the starva- 
tion point. 

It has ever been true, however, that population has not 
increased when the food supply has been limited. Men, 
like rats, increase only when food is plentiful. Dimin- 
ishing of food supply will diminish man’s multiplica- 
tion, so it seems hardly necessary to begin to plan a 
luncheonless Kiwanis at such an early date as forty years 
from now. 

When the common people cried for bread at one time 
a certain royal personage asked “If they hadn’t bread, 
why didn’t they eat cake?” Who knows but what a syn- 
thetic and glorified dog biscuit will be invented before 
the supply of wheat is overtaken by the increase of popula- 
tion ? 

«De 
Kiwants 


- ; 
could set it a 


cannot reform the world but it 
wonderful example. 
«f D 
Scrap Iron 

A wise government has employed in the construction of 
the wonderful highways which crisscross the Yellowstone 
National Park the best engineers obtainable. The grades 
are geared to the meek and lowly “‘flivver,” easily negoti- 
able by more powerful cars. Their surfaces are kept in 
good repair. Automobile touring there is a joy forever. 

But even in this motorists’ paradise there is still the 
snake of inevitable puncture, with back-breaking tire 
changing to sour the soul. Recently the superintendent of 
the park installed powerful batteries in a truck to which 
he attached an electro magnet, suspended just above the 
ground behind the truck, which was then driven slowly 
over all the roads of the park. 

This magnet picked up six hundred pounds of wire nails, 
tacks, scrap iron and broken automobile bolts, any one of 
which might have caused a delaying and exasperating 
puncture. 
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The big things of life do not put men-into insane asylums 
or cause nervous collapse. The man who can endure the 
amputation of a favorite leg and even make a virtue of 
his fortitude can be worried out of his mind with a trifle. 
Imagine being tied to a chair while some one tickles your 
nose with a feather hour after hour. A killing under such 
circumstances would be close to justifiable homicide. 

The small details of Kiwanis may seem immaterial. 
Standardizing Kiwanis usage, unifying Kiwanis by-laws, 
getting each club i in the organization behind the same ob- 
jectives, each doing its work in the same way that other 
clubs operate may seem small things for Inte rnational. 

But these are the scrap iron of the Kiwanis highway. 

Any driver. will drive safely around a big stone or a 
deep hole; it is the small things which render his car im- 
potent. 

Camouflaging classification, delays in reports, delays in 
remittance of annual dues, calling off meetings in summer 
time, failure to enforce attendance rules, fortnightly in- 
stead of weekly meetings, neglect to utilize the service ex- 
tended to all established clubs are the puncture provokers 
of Kiwanis. 

Unreasonable demands are not made on the individual 
club or the individual Kiwanian. There are only such 
regulations as the Kiwanians in convention assembled them- 
selves arrange for the standardization of Kiwanis usage. 
It is easy to conform to them. 

Each working for the good of all and all working for 
the good of each, let us try to eliminate from our particu- 
lar section of the Kiwanis highway the little obstacles which 
may cause punctures and road trouble obstructing the 
smooth working of the system as a whole. 


«De 


Insomnia is not a contagious disease unless 
the baby has it. 


«¢ De 


Advertising 

The artistically inclined dream of the day when we will 
be able to look at the scenery along our wonderful motor 
highways without having a billboard tell us of the wonder- 
ful properties of Juniper Root for Chill Blains. 

Those who drive at night over strange roads, watch 
carefully along the right of way for caution signs. They 
know what it means to see just ahead a sign with the word 
“Detour” and slow down to find that the rest of the 
smaller letters read ‘“Smith’s Garage three hundred yards 
ahead, for repairs.” No matter how saintly a motorist, 
profanity is difficult to avoid. 

After seeing six or eight such signs, the motorist be- 
comes careless. When he next comes to a real detour sign 
or a caution to watch for the bad curve, he pays no at- 
tention and dashes to death or serious accident. 

A motor trip through the northeastern part of the State 
of Tennessee recently showed at intervals along the road 
a sign, “No signs along the right of way.” This is a state 
or county law. If advertising signs are to be permitted 
along the road they should be set back from the right of 
way where they will not interfere with the proper caution 
signs set out for the guidance of tourists. 

Such a law should be in every state and province. If 
there is no such law, advertisers who are indiscreet and 
ill-advised put confusing signs imitating in size and letter- 
ing the signs placed along the road by. the highway com- 
missions. All such should be informed by the public that 
they disapprove such advertising. If the citizens of any 
community, the Kiwanis club or others, should inform 
such advertisers that they are menacing life and property 
by such confusing signs, they might be made to understand 
that this is poor, not good advertising. 
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Efficiency Contest 


Weakness in a Kiwanis club can develop 
quite as easily through the over-emphasis 
of one type of club activity as it can through 
mediocre participation in all branches of 
club work. The club which over-empha- 
sized the social or entertainment features— 
features which certainly prove the most 
attractive to the larger number of men— 
would develop an essential weakness if only 
because of the inability of any club of men 
to sustain a strong program of a social or 
entertainment character. Nothing causes 
loss of interest so quickly as a series of 
meetings of a very ordinary entertainment 
quality in which no thought of education or 
serious work is considered. 

However lacking in the spectacular devel- 
opment of any one phase of work, that club’s 
program which represents a fairly even and 
strong development in all parts of club 
activity, builds for permanent strength 
through the very diversification of interest 
such a club’s program will give throughout 
the year. 

This type of strength is the goal of club 
efficiency. It is obtainable only when 
through an enterprising president and re- 
sponsible committee chairmen, the attend- 
ance committee, public affairs committee, 
under-privileged child committee, entertain- 
ment committee, program committee, busi- 
ness standards committee and other groups 
for specific work make genuine contribu- 
tions to a rounded out club life. 

A very enterprising president, capable of 
challenging the imagination of all his asso- 
ciates, may be able to bring all of these 
committee chairmen into functioning. On 
the other hand, the marked success of one 
or two committees, or a general swing of 
club interest to some special activity, or a 
year of successful entertainment, may cause 
such a president and his directors to forget 
the waning efforts of weaker committee 
chairmen and leave them to fall entirely by 
the wayside. Because a continuance of such 
a policy over a period of only two or three 
years may end in permanently casting the 
club’s life into a rut with eventua! disaster 
through lack of interest by the more active 
minds of the organization, something is 
necessary to enforce the efforts of even the 
most resolved club presidents. 

This urge is provided by the Efficiency 
Contest idea. Any club that enters that 
contest immediately places a responsibility 
upon each committee chairman to force his 
committee work to the attendance of the 
membership and as far as possible to involve 
that membership in some measure in the 
accomplishment of the objectives of the 
contest. Each division of club work, such as 
public affairs, inter-club relations, Kiwanis 


education, under-privileged child and the 
like, given a specific credit rating in the 
contest, makes it essential for a successful 
club in the contest to accomplish a great 
deal in the majority of these activities, there- 
by compelling attention by the president 
to each committee, and compelling each 
committee to 
opportunities in the club community for 


investigate thoroughly the 
accomplishing some one of the various phases 
of its work in a tangible way. 

More important, however, it places upon 
the attendance committee not only the obli- 
gation to function actively, but affords it an 
actual goal to win inasmuch as roo per cent 
efficiency in its work prompts the maximum 
of effort by all other committees so that no 
failure in any one of their divisions may 
rob the whole organization of the fruits of 
one or the other of the sub-divisions of that 
organization. 

The prize in the efficiency contest after all 
is not the award of Kiwanis International, 
but the satisfaction at the end of such a 
contest that a club has functioned through 
more of its parts than ever before, and that 
each member of the club has knowr out of 
Kiwanis a greater variety of activities, 
education, influence, and inspiration than at 
any time previous. Entrance in that contest 
and an active participation in it will prove a 
rejuvenating influence in the oldest and most 
settled of our clubs. It should prdve a 
splendid guide toward what genuine Ki- 
wanis life means for the newest of our clubs. 
The period of the contest is the calendar 
year of 1926. The participating clubs must 
have their reports in the hands of their Dis- 
trict Governor not later than February rsth, 
1927. 


Convention Program 


The International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program held its first meeting in Chi- 
cago, September 17-18, to consider a pro- 
gram for the Eleventh Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International to be held in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, June 6-9, 1927. At its first 
meeting the committee outlined a program 
which met the tentative approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Since that time the work 
of the committee has advanced as rapidly as 
the difficulties encountered permitted. The 
program when completed and presented to 
the Memphis Convention will show a sig- 
nificant change in previous International 
programs. The convention will open its first 
session at 10 o’clock A. M., Monday, June 6, 
instead of in the evening as heretofore. Ad- 
dresses and reports will be more limited in 
time for delivery. It has been customary to 
have a number of men of international repu- 
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tation address the convention on specialized 
subjects. The present program will be lim- 
ited to one such speaker. The discussions 
provided for in the program require the ut- 
most economy of time. The most important 
innovatior will consist of a number of ad- 
dresses by International Officers and Trus- 
tees in which the delegates will have op- 
portunity to participate by discussion from 
the floor of the convention. ‘This feature is 
designed to be responsive to the sentimer-t 
that the delegates be afforded opportunity to 
be an active part of the convention. The 
subjects for discussion will feature various 
phases of Kiwanis—educational and ad- 
visory, activities and administration. We 
shall thave the usual Music, Presidents’ and 
Secretaries’ Conferences, and in addition 
from six to ten conferences on Club Adminis- 
tration, with five live topics for discussion 
at each conference. The Religious Musical 
has become a feature of the International 
Conventions and will be held at the Conven- 
tion Hall, Sunday evening, June 5. ‘This 
event is growing in appreciation. 

The entertainment features of the program 
will reflect to some extent the Spirit of the 
Old South, with its minstrels, singers, scenes 
of the Old Packet Days on the River. You 
will be brought into the atmosphere of the 
Old Plantation Days. The committee be- 
lieves that the Memphis program will fea- 
turé the great family of Kiwanis at its best 
and that the program will be one of the best 
ever staged by Kiwanis International. 


Music 


The activities of the International Com- 
mittee on Music are centering at present in 
the revision of the Kiwanis Song Book and 
preparations for the musical program at 
the International Convention next June. 
The first meeting of the committee was held 
in Chicago, November 1, and great progress 
was made in both of these directions. A 
bulletin has been sent to all clubs asking 
for information concerning possible features 
of a musical nature that they might con- 
tribute to the convention program in Mem- 
phis. This includes quartettes, glee clubs, 
individual soloists, etc. Clubs are asked 
to specify whether such features would be 
suitable for presentation on the general 
program of the convention and special con- 
ferences, district dinners, over the radio and 
im codperation with local institutions, such 
as churches, schools, ete. 

The Committee on Music should have this 
information by the first of January if pos- 
sible, so that the musical program can be 
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arranged with a maximum of efficiency and 
artistic results. Clubs are also asked to 
submit to the music committee a list of the 
ten songs that are most popular in their 
regular meetings, exclusive of National and 
Kiwanis songs. This is to aid in the final 
selection of material for the revised 
book so that the tastes and preferences of 
Kiwanians will be completely satisfied. 

sheet has been 
temporary use and is now available to clubs 


song 


A new song issued for 


at the nominal price of $1.50 per hundred. 
This is particularly intended for such occa- 


sions when the song books themselves are 
not available and will be discontinued afte 
the appearance of the revised song book. The 
temporary sheet contains forty songs, all of 
which are in constant use. It is planned to 
issue the revised song book in two forms, 
one complete with notes for the use of 
pianists, quartette singers, song leaders, etc., 
and the other with only the words, numbered 


-exactly as in the regular song book and 


indicating the keys for the accompanist. 
This 


expense as clubs will be able to use the word 


will result in a great saving of 
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books for a majority of their members, re- 
newing these from time to time and keep- 
ing on hand only enough of the actual 
music books to supply those who wish to 
read the notes. Kiwanians are 
submit material in the 
Kiwanis songs or parodies on well-known 
songs and to inform the committees of any 
such material that may have come to their 


invited to 


way of original 


attention and that they consider worthy of 
It is hoped that the 
revised song book will be ready in time for 


inclusion in the book. 


the next International Convention. 


Joliet, [llinois, Boy Scout Lodge 


the fall of [925 -r. F. D. 
Rich, Kiwanian, then the most 
active man in Scout work in 


Joliet, spoke before a_ regular 
meeting of the Joliet Kiwanis club on 
the Scout movement. He thought that 
a small cabin, possibly sixteen or 
twenty feet square would be ample at 
that time and for some time to come. 
The members listened attentively to 
his story and as the plan outlined by 
Dr. Rich sounded feasible and was in 
sympathy with the objective of Ki- 
wanis, the seed was sown. 

At a board of directors meeting of 
the Kiwanis club held a short time 
later the subject was again brought up 
by one of the directors and it was de- 
cided to have some of the members, 
men equipped to handle a prop- 
osition of this kind, make a survey 
to determine if a building of this kind 
would be practical, what the approx- 
imate cost would be and arrange for 
all preliminary details. Kiwanian 
Webster Tomlinson, an architect, was 
selected to draw the plans. Kiwanian 
William MacLean, City Forester, was 
appointed to select a tentative site and 
shortly thereafter a meeting was again 


Vv 
ic 


held to discuss the proposition. This 
was the beginning of the Scout cabin 
which later grew into the lodge, and 
which was dedicated on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3, 1926. 

It was decided that a miniature six- 
teen or twenty feet square would not 
be ample for future needs. On paper 
the cabin grew until about four or five 
months later, the plans were presented 
to the club calling for a building over 
one hundred and forty feet in length, 
so constructed that it would have all 
the idiosyncrasies of a real log cabin 
such as one can find in the north woods. 
Their plans called for a fire-place in 
the main portion, larger in itself than 
the original conception of the entire 
cabin. 

Many a flowery oration was de- 
livered about this time telling of the 
needs of the Boy Scouts of Joliet in 
years to come. At the time this dis- 
cussion was going on and these pre- 
liminary steps were taken, the Scout 
movement in Joliet consisted of one 
troop of about eight boys. 

Committees were appointed on ma- 
terials, construction, finances, and fur- 
nishings, and in the summer of 1924, 


ground was broken and the foundation 
laid. The close of 1924 saw the foun- 
dation in and a few logs in place. 

The spring of 1925 opened and the 
committees became more active than 
they had been the previous season; an 
occasional load of logs was delivered 
and many of the members became more 
interested in the project which had been 
undertaken by their club. Prior to this 
time it was hard to get all of the mem- 
bers enthused over this so-called Boy 
Scout cabin, but a few of the old 
“stand-bys” realized what a wonderful 
thing this would be upon its comple- 
tion. 

Gradually the building took form; 
the walls began to rise and the outline 
of the building began to take definite 
shape. 

Much credit is to be given to the 
officers of the club during these years, 
particularly Past Presidents Al Hut- 
chinson and Fred Whallon as it was 
due to their untiring efforts and never- 
failing enthusiasm that the work was 
carried on. 

The close of 1925 saw the logs prac- 
tically all jn place and many discus- 


(Turn to page O1) 











The Joliet, Illinois, Boy Scout Lodge is 140 feet in length and has all the idiosyncrasies of a real log cabin. 
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Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
The Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, Arkan- 
hearts of all 


sas, established itself in the 


Kiwanians who were fortunate enough to 
be able to attend the seventh annual con- 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District, which was held on October 26, 27 
The Hot Springs club left no stone 


vention of the 


and 28. 
unturned to gratify wish and desire 


of the 


every 
This convention was the 


held 


both from the standpoint of 


visitors. 


most ‘successful ever in the district, 
program and 
entertainment, 

There were between six and seven hun- 
dred persons present, representing all but 
This 


increased 


three of the clubs in the district. 


number would have been greatly 
had Hot Springs not been so far out of the 
center of the district. Some delegates had 


to travel more than eight hundred miles. 
A noteworthy phase of the convention was 
the fact that all 
one hotel, and that all convention sessions, 


including the ball and the banquet 


visitors were housed in 
were 
under the same roof, 

The held 
annual meeting at 
o'clock in the morning on the first day of 
There was an unusually 


This meeting endorsed 


regular 
eleven 


district trustees their 


pre-convention 


the convention, 
large attendance. 
the two proposed amendments to the By- 
laws; the first of which created the office of 
district historian and the second provided 
for seven divisions within the district in- 
stead of six. 

The business sessions were well attended. 
International was represented by Immediate 
Past President John H. Moss and Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker. Mr. Moss addressed 
the convention twice, once on the subject 
“Kiwanis—A Solution for Practical Prob- 
and again on “International Admin- 
istration and Finance.” 

International Secretary Parker extended 
greetings from International and delivered 
“Kiwanis Literature.” 

An innovation, which marked the Hot 
Springs session, was the series of daily 
breakfasts of club secretaries and club pres- 
idents, and on the final convention day, 
the divisional breakfasts, directed by the 
These break- 


lems,” 


an address on 


various lieutenant governors, 


fasts, held at the early hour of seven, at- 





tracted practically every delegate, and much 
was gained through an interchange of ideas 
and experiences over the morning coffee 
cups, 

From an educational standpoint, the Gen- 
eral Conference open to all 
feature. At this 


delegates and 


visitors was the main 
conference papers were presented, followed 
Judge I. T. Richard- 
son of Emporia, Kansas, spoke on “The 
Need of Club Objectives and How to De- 
velop It.” 

The subject of 
closer relations between the farmer and the 


by open discussion. 


how we may establish 
city man was discussed by Don A. Kirchner 
of Augusta, Kansas. Claude E. Faulhaber, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, spoke in an inter- 
The 
chairmen of all district committees presented 
written reports. Nearly seven hundred 
Kiwanians attended the Model Luncheon 
and the banquet. The usual “Play Night” 
went over big, one of the features being 
an illustrated lecture on 
child work by the Kiwanis Club of Em- 
poria, Kansas, 

In the purely social features of the ses- 
sion, the host club again was at its best. 
The golf tournaments, 
and the annual banquet were handled in 
such a manner as to set marks for 
succeeding convention hosts. The Hot 
Springs club did -itself particularly proud 
in the entertainment of the ladies, who 
accompanied their husbands to the session. 
Delightful drives and teas, visits to the 
many points of historic and scenic interest, 
in and around Hot Springs, kept the women 
visitors busy and delighted all of the time. 

The number of divisions was increased 
from six to seven. The following officers 
were elected: Governor, John Hill, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Treasurer, John P. David- 
son, Wichita, Kansas; Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, T. J. Talbert, Columbia, Missouri; 
Ivan J. Young, Chillicothe, Missouri; W. 
W. Thomas, Springfield, Missouri; T. S. 
Salathiel, Independence, Kansas; Howard 
Hill, Manhattan, Kansas; Harry Lamp, 
Wichita, Kansas; Earl U. Hardin, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 

Independence, Kansas, in a hot contest 
with Emporia, Kansas, was selected as the 


esting manner on “Program Building.” 


under-privileged 


the dance parties 


new 


next convention city. The district publica- 
tion “Mo-Kan-Ark Kiwani-gram” 
tained a complete report of the convention 
proceedings. 


con- 


* * 


Alabama 
Inspiration, information, and entertain- 
ment were combined in the program for the 
District Convention which was 
October 28 and 29. 


Alabama 
held at Tuscaloosa, 
The convention opened with a general con- 
ference, James A. Anderson presiding. The 
following topics were discussed at this con- 
ference which proved of great interest: 
“Classes of Membership in Kiwanis,” J. 
Walter Clopton, Albany-Decatur; “Func- 
tions of the Club President,” H. R. Tucker, 
Tuscaloosa; “Functions of the District 
Trustee,’ W. A. Currie, Birmingham; 
“Club Budget,” Secretary-Treasurer Howard 
Yeilding, Birmingham; “Club Singing,” M. 
R. Rankin, Albany-Decatur; “Reports Re- 
quired of the Clubs to District and Inter- 
national,” District Secretary Howard Yeild- 
ing; “Duties of Club Committees,” A. A. 
Jones, Albany-Decatur. 

Governor Erskine Ramsay presided at all 
The addresses of welcome were 
made by the Honorable Norfleet Harris, 
City Commissioner, and Hayes R. Tucker, 
president of the Tuscaloosa club. Response 
was made by C. C. Blackwell of Birming- 
ham. The singing was led by Jules Brazil 
and invocation pronounced by D. Charles 
Boyd of Tuscaloosa. Following the music 
and invocation, the lieutenant governors’ 
reports were submitted covering the work of 
the clubs in their respective divisions for 
the past nine months. Splendid detailed 
reports were also submitted by District Gov- 


sessions. 


ernor Ramsay and by District Secretary 
Howard Yeilding. 
Outstanding addresses were made by 


International Treasurer Heinz who spoke 
on “Mechanics of Kiwanis’; H. Frank Wil- 
liamson, Immediate Past Governor, “Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement”; LeRoy 
Holt, Birmingham, “An Agricultural Pro- 
gram for 1927”; Judge Sam F. Hobbs, 
Lieutenant Governor, “Exercise of the 
Franchise,” and Allen Northington, Mont- 
gomery, “The Cotton Situation.” 








Delegates and Visitors attending the Georgia District Convention at Augusta, October 20-21, 
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Kiwanians will go before the next legis- 
Jature with a concrete plan toward aiding 
law enforcement in the state. This plan of 
action followed the acceptance of a resolu- 
tion by Judge Ernest Lacey of Jasper. The 
convention also accepted the program sub- 
mitted by LeRoy Holt of Birmingham toward 
aiding the Alabama farmers who concen- 
trate on diversified farming as a means of 
preventing continuous severe losses because 
of cotton price slumps. 

The selection of Mobile as the 1927 con- 
vention city and the election of officers fea- 
tured the closing session of the Alabama 
District Erskine Ramsay of 
Birmingham District Gov- 
ernor with the following Lieutenant Gover- 
nors: J. Walter Clopton, Albany-Decatur; 
James A. Anderson, Tuscaloosa; Dr. Keener 
N. Matthews, Gadsden; Col. Fred. G. Law- 
ton, Mobile; Judge Chauncey Sparks, Eu- 
faula. 

Hayes R. Tucker, president of the Tusca- 
loosa club, presided at the governor’s ban- 
quet. Talks were made by District Gov- 


Convention. 


was re-elected 
























(Center-Left) International Pres- 
ident Amerman and _ Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker holding gold 
brick from the Homstakes Mine 
at Lead, South Dakota, at the 
occasion of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District Convention which was 
held at Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
August 13 and 14, 


ernor Erskine Ramsay and W. W. Brandon, 
Governor of the State of Alabama. A talk 
on the history of Kiwanis was given by Past 
International President J. Mercer Barnett. 
The main address was made by Dr. George 
H. Denny, President of the University of 
Alabama. 
* * * 
Ohio 

The Ohio District Convention which was 
held at Columbus, September 20, 21 and 22, 
exceeded all the previous ones in attendance 
and inspirational values. A golf tourna- 
ment held at the Arlington Country 
Club on the opening day while officers of 
the organization were in conference. A 
dance in honor of visiting Kiwanians was 
held Monday evening, September 20. The 
second day’s session was opened with break- 
fasts given in honor of the presidents, sec- 
retaries, trustees, and the club song leaders; 
each group meeting by itself. 

The convention proper opened 


was 


Tuesday 


morning with an address by District Gov- 
ernor Wilby G. Hyde. 


At the second day’s 
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sessions the Hon, J. J. Thomas, Mayor of 
the City, and Horace S. Kerr, representing 
the Inter-club Council of Service Clubs gave 
the addresses of welcome. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor C. E. Fox spoke on the “Ideals of 
Kiwanis as Applied to Business and Profes- 
sional Life.” Lieutenant Governor Rev. 
Robert W. Ustick spoke on “The Heart of 
the Under-privileged Child Service.” Inter- 
national Trustee Raymond M. Crossman 
analyzed the makeup of the entire organ- 
ization. 

Arthur E. Kress, Governor of the Indiana 
District, spoke on “Kiwanis Ideals.” Robert 
F. Frey, Immediate Past Governor of the 
Ohio District, spoke on the “Office of Lieu- 
tenant Governor.” 

A. Vic Donahey, Governor of the State of 
Ohio, spoke about the material wealth of 
Ohio and its institutions and led up to the 
fact that 
honest 


hands of an 
times better than the 
most scientific laws in the hands of a po- 
litical trickster and that what. Ohio needed 
was not more laws of any consequence, but 


poor laws in the 


man are ten 


(Left) The Dalles, Oregon, High School 
Band sponsored by The Dalles Kiwanis club 
in front of Multnomah Hotel, Portland, where 
they appeared in honor of International 
President Amerman, Past President John H. 
Moss and Trustee James P. Neal. The Dalles 
Kiwanians took this band to the Pacific- 
Northwest District Convention which was 
held at Eugene, August 24-25. 


(Center-Right) Representatives from the 
Seranton, Nanticoke, Pittston, Hazleton and 
Bloomsburg clubs attended the successful 
inter-club meeting held in Berwick, Pennsyl- 
vania. International President Amerman who 
attended this occasion gave a most interest. 
ing address on the objectives of 


Kiwanis 
International. 


(Left) Ralph Amer- 
man, Jr., International 
President Ralph A. 
Amerman, Mrs. Amer- 
man, International 
Trustee James P. Neal, 
and Past International 
President John H. 
Moss were guests of 
the Portland, Oregon, 
club on August 25, 
1926. 
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Mayor Mederic Martin of Montreal autographing*the scrap book containing press accounts of the 
International Convention held in Montreal last June. This book contains clippings from papers in over 
1600 cities in the United States and Canada. Standing: Owen J. Callary, Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, whe presented this book and Douglas Bremner, President of the Montreal Kiwanis Club. 


the honest administration of the laws already 
on the statute books, 

Lieutenant Daniel J. Clark 
spoke on “Our Agricultural Objective.” The 
subject of “Vocational Guidance and Place- 


Gsovernor 


ment” was discussed by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Irvin D. Quick. 

Hon. Carrington T. Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court spoke on “Co- 
operation in Citizenship.” 

Lieutenant William F. Black 
spoke on “The First Objective for the Con- 
Albert Snedeker, 


Governor 


vention Year 1926-1927.” 


Governor of the West Virginia District, 
spoke on “Our Future.” He discussed the 
work of the West Virginia Good Roads 


Committee made up of members of the 
Kiwanis club, telling how that committee 
coéperated with the state officials in helping 
to secure the actual construction of the roads. 

Ihe third day’s session was opened with 
breakfasts and conferences for 
the nine divisions in Ohio, following which 
detailed re- 
Ihe afternoon session concluded with 


divisional 


Various committees submitted 
ports. 
the election of the following ofhcers: Gov- 
Lieutenant 
Elwood Allen, Toledo; Marion 
Murphy, Greenville; William F. Black, 
Mansfield; Prof. J. J. Phillips, Lancaster; 
C. E. Fox, Berea; Rev. Paul Ebert, Dover; 
Judge George Gessner, Youngstown; Frank 
Judge, Salineville; Irvin Quick, Caldwell. 
Pete Land of Akron, District Secretary, since 
1918, was re-elected. Arthur Canfield of 
named Treasurer, Cincinnati 
was chosen as the 1928 convention city. 


ernor, Howard S. Smith, Dayton, 
Governors: 


Niles was 


> > * 


Carolinas 

The sixth annual convention of the Car- 
olinas District convened at Charleston, 
South Carolina, November 11 and 12. Four 
hundred Kiwanians and their friends en- 
joyed the hospitality of this charming south- 
ern city whose fame for entertainment has 
extended far beyond the boundaries of the 
Southland. The evening before the con- 
vention opened a “Song Fest and Pep 
Meeting” was staged at which time Karl 


Jansen, the Swedish impersonator, enter- 
tained the crowd. The convention was 
called to order at 10:00 A. M. on the 11th, 
with District Governor C, Felix Harvey, Jr. 
presiding. The morning session was taken 
up in hearing reports from the district gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governors, the secretary- 
treasurer, and the chairmen of the district 
committees. In his report District Governor 
Harvey outlined the specific accomplishment 
during his administration. “1. The placing 
of the lieutenant in his 
position of responsibility before the clubs 


gov ernor proper 


of his division. 2. The holding of four 
meetings of the executive committee during 
the year with the view of a constant watch 
on the affairs of the district. 3. Proper 
exhibits at International and district con- 
ventions, 4. Enlargement of the district 
publication, “The Carolina Kiwanian.’ 5. 
Study of membership mortality or member- 
ship deletion. 6. Establishment of a speak- 
ers’ bureau.” The afternoon session was 
thrown into an open forum with Lieutenant 


January, 1927 


Governor James M. Lynch presiding. 
George French of International Head- 
quarters was on the program during the 
open forum and gave the delegates a great 
many helpful suggestions. Group meetings 
of presidents, trustees, and secretaries were 
held. Immediate Past President John H. 
Moss spoke on “International Administra- 
tion and Finances.” A handsome 
vase was presented by Past District Gov- 
ernor E. W. Sikes to District Gov- 
ernor Harvey as a token of the forward 
work that he has done during the past year. 
Alva M. Lumpkin and William B. Merri- 
mon, past district governors gave interesting 
talks. 

The following day was devoted to hear- 
ing reports from the convention committees, 
and the election of officers for the coming 
year. The following were elected: District 
Governor: James M. Lynch, Florence, S. C.; 
Lieutenant Governors: J. D. 
Shelby, N. C.; John A. Kellenberger, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Frank H. Jeter, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Clarence R. Pugh, Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; Charles F. Anderson, Marion, S. C.; 
J. Douglas Featherstone, Greenwood, S. C. 
Roderick H. McDonald of Columbia, S. C. 
was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

One of the most important actions of the 
convention was increasing the divisions from 
five to six and electing an additional lieuten- 
This convention was by far 


silver 


Lineberger, 


ant governor. 
the best convention ever held in the district 
and all reports showed a most healthy con- 
dition. The convention was favored with 
the presence of District Governor Albert 
Snedeker of the West 
International Trustee Charles W. Gold and 
Mrs. Gold. 


Virginia District, 


* + * 


Kentucky-Tennessee 

The spirit of Kiwanis was never better 
exemplified than at the meeting of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District Convention held at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, on October 13 and 
14. Friendship, fellowship, comradeship— 
all covered by the word “Kiwanis’—was 
manifested on every hand throughout the 
entire series of business and social assem- 
blies. Enthusiastic codperation was the key- 
note, while progress was the theme, pro- 
ducing a melody unaffected by minor discord 














Last fall Division 9 of the California-Nevada District honored its Governor, Charles E. Rinehart, 


at a barbecue given by the Santa Marie Kiwanis club. 


Santa Barbara and Ventura Kiwanians 


chartered a special train for the trip. 
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and thoroughly appreciated by all. A pre- 
convention meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Trustees was held 
Tuesday, October 12, from six to nine o’clock, 
followed by a complimentary dance given 
by Past President John E. Lovell of the 
Chattanooga club. The convention officially 
opened at 9:00 A. M., October 13, Governor 
Basil J. Ramsey presiding. Past District 
Governor Spencer J. McCallie, representing 
Richard Hardy, Mayor of Chattanooga, who 
was absent from the city, made the address 
of welcome. Following the introduction of 
the district officers, reports from each divi- 
sion were received which showed conclu- 
sively that Kiwanis is a wonderful influence, 
rendering a distinctive service to mankind 
by sponsoring clinics for crippled children, 
fostering the under-privileged child work 
in all its ramifications, assisting the farmers, 
taking an active part in securing good roads, 
etc. In fact, all of Kiwanis ideals were 
embodied in these reports. 

Telegrams from International President 
Ralph A. Amerman, Governor Walter R. 
Weiser of the Florida District, Governor 
Erskine Ramsay of the Alabama District, 
Past International President George H. Ross 
of Toronto, International Trustee Horace 
W. McDavid, and many others served to 
impress upon the minds of those present 
that Kiwanis was truly International in 
scope. 

An excerpt from District Secretary Harper 
Gatton’s report shows fifty-six clubs having 
a total membership of 3,085 as of January, 
with 228 deletions and 224 additions since 
that time. 

Governor Ramsey’s lengthy report con- 
tained this admonition: “My vocabulary will 
not permit me to stress in strong enough 
language the importance of picking the 
right man for your club officers and district 
Unless we have the proper kind 
of officers in your clubs, the clubs cannot 


trustees, 


function; the individual club cannot function 
unless the officers in that club function. Do 
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German war gun trophy donated to the American Legion by the Kiwanis Club of De Kalb, Illinois. 
This gun was given to the De Kalb club by army officials at Washington and there are only three 
more guns like it in the State of Illinois. In the picture are members of the Kiwanis Club of De Kalb. 


not elect officers of your club because they are 
good fellows, because they are important 
men in the community, but elect men as 
officers in your club because you believe they 
will make good Kiwanians, because they are 
interested in Kiwanis, and will codperate 
with the district. And after you have elected 
these officers, codperate with them to the limit 
and see that the clubs do function, both in 
providing programs and codéperating with 
the district organization and International.” 

Warren Kimsey interspersed songs and 
club chorus singing between speeches and 
reports, driving away any possible chance 
for monotony to creep into the proceedings. 




















Service and ex-service men were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. on Armistice Day. 
Seated fourth from left, Major General John A. Lejeune, Major General Hanson E. Ely, Admiral 


Yates Sterling, Jr. 


Second row, seventh from left, Lieutenant Commander Radford Moses and 


Lieutenant Colonel Roe Fulkerson. 


The following are some of the sentiments 
expressed by the Vancouver club in pre- 
senting the Canadian flag to the Chattanooga 
club: “History shows us that your nation 
and our nation have found their sources of 
inspiration mainly at the same founts; for 
you, as well as for us, was the Magna 
Charta written into the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples; for you, as well as for us, 
Wolfe fought, won, and died on the Heights 
of Abraham; for your liberty as well as 
for our liberty, Pitt, the Great Commoner, 
spoke and died. With this common heritage 
from the glorious past, is it not our bounden 
duty to so comport ourselves that brotherly 
friendliness both in spirit and in fact, will 
be our mutual hope and aspiration? And 
so we ask you to accept this beloved flag 
of ours as an indication of the great es- 
teem we bear you, for when we present 
this flag, we give into your keeping the 
symbol of our nation’s honor, and as such, 
and as the visible expression of our regard, 
we ask that you honor it second only to your 
own glorious flag with all its splendid tra- 
ditions,” 

Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, and International Past 
President John H. Moss delivered outstand- 
ing addresses. 

Practically all clubs of the district were 
represented, the Jonesboro, Tennessee, club 
having a 100 per cent attendance. 

The following officers were elected for 
the.year 1927: Governor: Boyd B. Ford, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Lieutenant Gover- 
nors: R. B. Hayes, Lexington, Kentucky; 
J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville, Kentucky; Dr. 
Fred Mutchler, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
Judge Alvan H. Clark, Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky; J. A. Keefe, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Jack Selsemeyer, Clarksville, Tennessee; 
R. E. Barclay, Copperhill, Tennessee; J. 
Walter Selfe, Bristol, Tennessee. R. E. 
Samuels, treasurer, Pineville, Kentucky. 

Lexington, Kentucky, was chosen as the 
convention city for 1927. 
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Georgia 

The Georgia District Convention was 
held at Augusta, October 20 and 21. There 
were 327 registrations, forty-two clubs being 
officially represented. 

Dr. Charles C. Harrold, Chairman of 
the Committee on Under-privileged Child, 
urged the adoption of a definite program 
for under-privileged child work. Miss 
Rhoda Kaufman, Secretary of the Georgia 
Public Welfare Board, spoke on the needs 
of the under-privileged children of Georgia. 
An effective tableau following Miss Kauf- 
man’s address depicted a group of under- 
privileged boys appealing to Kiwanis, 

Arthur L. 


mittee on Paved Highways, reported the 


Brooke, representing the Com- 


efiorts of the committee and the clubs to 
secure action by the Legislature to submit 
to Georgia voters a proposed state bond 
issue for the construction of hard-surfaced 
highw ays Ihe convention re-afhrmed the 
position of Georgia Kiwanis, previously 
endorsed at district conventions and trustees’ 
meetings, as favoring a state bond issue for 
highway construction. 

Ihe method of financing future district 
conventions aroused much interest and was 
extensively debated. The Standard Form of 
District By-laws was adopted for the dis- 
trict. 

Interesting reports were also made by the 
committees on agriculture, attendance, pub- 
licity, industries, drainage, music, inter-club 
relations and district finances. 

District Governor Harry D. Reed, in his 
report, emphasized the need of Kiwanis edu- 
cation to develop increased individual and 
club loyalty and efhciency. He urged a con- 
tinuance of the district program of under- 
privileged child work, improved. highways, 
agricultural development and _ citizenship 
training. 

Harvey C. Bunn re- 
ported the completion of eight new clubs in 


District Secretary 


the district during the convention year. He 
also reported that, for the second year, the 
Americus club led the district in attendance, 
with an average of 
$7.4; Newman had 
an average of 85.2; 
Gainsville, 84.5; 
Brunswick, 82.1; and 
Albany, 78.2. 
tary Bunn also re- 


Secre- 


ported increased 
promptness on the 
part of club. secre- 
taries in making re- 
ports, 

International Trus- 
ee O. Sam Cummings 
delivered an out- 
standing address on 
“Kiwanis Fundamen- 
tals.” Tracing the 
development of serv- 
ice clubs he pointed 
out that, through fel- 
lowship, friendship 
and service, the com- 
petitive spirit which 
they were organized 
to combat had been 
largely replaced by 
coéperation, and that 
to insure that this 
new spirit is main- 
tained, and that Ki- 


wanis retains its place of leadership, at- 
tention must be given to three fundamentals 
—The Kiwanis Trinity, High Ideals, Qual- 
ity Membership and Constructive Activities. 
Mr. Cummings, on the second day of the 
convention, presented to the Georgia Dis- 
trict, on behalf of the Vancouver club, a 
beautiful Canadian flag. As the flag was 
unfurled on the platform, 
United States flag and the Kiwanis banner) 
the organ played “The Maple Leaf For- 
ever” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
International Treasurer Henry C. Heinz 
delivered an interesting address on the de- 


(between the 


velopment and program of Kiwanis as an 
International organization. 

Merton Heiss, of International Head- 
quarters, spoke about the activities of the 
various departments at International Head- 
quarters, 

District Governor Albert Snedeker, of 
West Virginia, a guest of the convention, 
delivered an address on the West Virginia 
highway program, telling of the large part 
Kiwanis had taken in securing hard-sur- 
faced highways in that state by a state bond 
issue, payable from a gasoline tax. 

Round-table discussions for club presi- 
dents, trustees and secretaries, general con- 
ferences open to all Kiwanians, and model 
club luncheons, were held on both days 
of the convention. 

The entertainment features of the con- 
vention were numerous and delightful. 

Convention singing was led by Kiwanian 
Guy Hurlbutt. Special music was furnished 
by a quartet from the Atlanta club composed 
of Ed Bray, Roy Walraven, Harry J. Adams 
and Roy F. Jennings. The “Thankful 
quartet,” composed of Augusta colored men, 
sang Negro spirituals. 

Brunswick, which won the prize for the 
largest registration at the convention, and 
also the prize for the greatest total mileage 
traveled by members, was selected as the 
convention city for 1927. 

Arthur L. Brooke was elected District 
Governor for 1927. He announced the ap- 





This is an addition te Camp Kiwanis, which was constructed last summer by the Kiwanians of Boston, 


Massachussetts. 
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pointment of Frank Reynolds of Atlanta 
as District Secretary. The Lieutenant Govy- 
ernors elected are: Emmett M. Williams, 
Monroe; G. A. Sancken, Augusta; W. F. 
Smith, Americus; Dr. E. T. Holmes, Mil- 
ledgeville, and Major W. L. Harwell, 
Brunswick. B. R. Adams of Montezuma, 
was elected District Treasurer. 

At the close of the convention, Robt. P. 
Jones, Immediate Past President of the 
Atlanta club, on behalf of the district, pre- 
sented to District Governor and Mrs. Reed 
a dozen beautiful silver goblets. 


* « ~ 


California-Nevada 

Ihe sixth annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District was held at San 
Jose, California, on November 11, 12 and 
13. One hundred and two clubs were repre- 
sented with a net attendance of 1365 persons. 

The convention opened with the district 
golf tournament at 8:oo A. M., November 11. 
The afternoon was given over to the fol- 
lowing conferences: Presidents’ Conference, 
Lieutenant Governor William O. Harris 
presiding; Secretaries’ Conference, Lieuten- 
ant Governor-elect Robert T. Radford pre- 
siding; Trustees’ Conference, Lieutenant 
Governor Philip N. McCaughan presiding; 
General Conference, Frank H. Boren, Presi- 
dent, of the Oakland club presiding. All 
of these conferences were well attended and 
judging from the numerous comments much 
good will result therefrom throughout the 
district. During the evening entertainment 
was furnished under the direction of the 
San Francisco Kiwanis Club Male Singers 
assisted by the Arion Trio and other special 
artists. Following the entertainment an in- 
formal dance was held. 

Friday morning at 9 A. M. the convention 
sessions proper were called to order in the 
auditorium of the Scottish Rite Temple by 
President Alvin Long of the Kiwanis Club 
of San Jose. The program prepared by Dis- 
trict Governor Rinehart was carried through 
on schedule and a great many matters of 
vital importance to 
the clubs of the dis- 
trict were thoroughly 
and fully discussed. 
Following the _ ad- 
journment, divi- 
sion dinners were 
held, after which all 
attended the district 
governor’s ball. 

Saturday morning 
at 8:30 A. M. the con- 
vention was again 
called 
District Governor 
Charles E. Rinehart 
and after fully cover- 
ing the _ scheduled 


to order by 


program, the conven- 
tion adjourned at 
Ir:30 A. M,, thereby 
giving all present 
sufficient time to jour- 
nev to the baseball 
field of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University 
where a box luncheon 
was served by the 
members of the Palo 
Alto Kiwanis ciub. 
During the luncheon, 
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the Boys’ Band, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of San Leandro, furnished music and 
entertainment. The closing event of the 
convention was the witnessing of the grid- 
iron battle between the teams of Stanford 
University and the University of Washing- 
ton. 

This district was greatly honored by the 
presence of International President and Mrs. 
Ralph A. Amerman and International Sec- 
retary Fred. C. W. Parker. 

The following named Kiwanians were 
elected to serve as officers for the year 1927: 
District Governor, Wendell C. Thomas, San 
Jose, California; Lieutenant Governors, 
Frank L. Whitelock, Bell; Dr. J. J. Benton, 
Berkeley; Fred L. Porter, Hollywood; Nel- 
son M. Launer, La Habra; Dr. Ruben C, 
Hill, Exeter; Irwin E. Farrar, Hemet; Wil- 
liam <A. Atchison, Stockton; Isadore G. 
Meyer, Vallejo; Fred J. Goble, Santa 
Maria; Robert T. Radford, Monrovia; 
Thomas H. Shore, San Diego. District 
Treasurer, Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland. 

Hollywood was chosen as the 1927 con- 
vention city. 

Trophies for the district attendance 
contest covering the period from November 
I, 1925, to October 31, 1926, were won by 
the following clubs: Gold Division, Oak- 
land, 85.327%; Silver Division, Riverside, 
91.694%; Blue Division, Napa, 96.50%; 
White Division, Huntington Park, 95.19%. 

The “Traveling Bell,” which is awarded 
each year at the district convention to the 
club scoring the highest number of points, 
figured on membership, mileage to the con- 
vention city, and attendance, was won by 
the Kiwanis Club of Hemet-San Jacinto, in 
whose possession it will remain until the 
1927 district convention in Hollywood, 

During the aforementioned program the 
visiting ladies were well taken care of by 
the ladies of San Jose. The special ladies’ 
program included golf, a scenic trip to 
the University of Stanford where a special 
organ recital was given by Mr. Warren 
Allen in the Stanford Memorial chapel, and 
on Friday afternoon a beautiful drive to 
the San Jose Country Club where the ladies 
were royally entertained during tea. 

Special illuminated street decorations were 
provided through the courtesy and coépera- 
tion of the San Jose Merchants’ Association 
and the City Council of San Jose. 


* * * 


New England 


Nearly every club in the New England 
District participated in an inter-club meeting 
during the past month. An _ outstanding 
divisional meeting was held at Hartford, 
Connecticut. Large delegations from eight 
Connecticut clubs attended this occasion 
which was under the able supervision of 
Lieutenant Governor Harry B. Kennedy 
and Brewster F. Morrison of the Hartford 
club. District Governor E. E. Philbrook, 
Lieutenant Governor James F. Armstrong 
(Governor-elect for 1927) and _ District 
Secretary Walter E. Harmon were present 
at this meeting. Dr. C. P. Segard, Past 
President of the New York City Kiwanis 
club, who was the principal speaker of the 
evening, delivered a very educational mes- 
sage. 

Sponsored by Waterville and assisted by 
Field Representative Franklin H. Kean, a 
Kiwanis club of thirty-five members was 





completed in Madison, Maine, early last 
November. On November 19 the newly 
formed club celebrated its charter night. 
This meeting was observed as Ladies’ Night 
under the auspices of the Waterville club, 
Dr. Harold J. Toward, District Trustee, 
Waterville Kiwanis club, acting as toast- 














Building purchased by the Kiwanis Club of 

Madison, Maine, which will be used as a meeting 

place and also as a community house for the 
town of Madison. 


master. An address on “Kiwanis Ideals” 
was given by District Governor Ed- 
ward E. Philbrook. The charter was pre- 
sented by Franklin H. Kean and accepted 
by Wallace F. Holman, President of the 
Madison club. Rev. E. A. Pollard Jones, 
President of the Waterville club, presented 
the Madison club with the American flag, 
which was accepted by Dr. P. E. Gilbert, 
Vice-President of the Madison club. Inter- 
esting remarks were made by District Sec- 
retary Walter E. Harmon. At this meeting 
the club voted to buy the Universalist Church 
property which had not been used for sev- 
eral years. The building, pictured on this 
page, is to be used as a Kiwanis home, also 
as a community house for the town of 
Madison. The purchasing of this property 
coming so early in the life of the Madison 
club should prove very beneficial in_ its 
future history, and also be a great asset to 
town welfare.. 


* * * 


Pacific-Northwest 


On the evening of November 18 the 
sixty-fifth club of the Pacific-Northwest 
District was organized at Sandpoint, Idaho. 
This thriving Idaho Panhandle town is 
beautifully situated upon the shores of Lake 
Pend D’Oreille. The sponsor club, Spokane, 
Washington, was represented at the or- 
ganizatiorm meeting as well as the Kiwanis 
Club of Coeur D’Alene. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor A. H. Syverson is proud of the new 
addition to his division and Governor Ken- 
neth Ferguson is particularly interested as 
Sandpoint is the tenth club built during his 
administration, just drawing to a close. 
The officers of the new unit are: Charles 
J. Shoemaker, President; R. L. Jones, Dis- 
trict Trustee; D. Roy Johnson, Secretary. 

During November two large inter-club 
groups gathered to witness the presentation 
of charters on behalf of the International 
organization. Portland’s suburban club of 
Peninsula-Portland received its charter from 
Past District Governor Sylvester W. Law- 
rence, with International Trustee James P. 
Neal of Walla Walla as speaker of the eve- 
ning. The Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington, 


club was presented with its charter by Lieu- 
tenant Governor “Dick” Tyler of Olympia. 
The Saint Helens, Oregon, club will be 
chartered during the month of January. 

The entire district has been on the qui 
vive since announcement was made that 
Seattle, Washington, had raised the nec- 
essary guarantee fund and would actively 
present to all Kiwanian the Seattle invitation 
for the 1928 International Convention. The 
district is a unit in asking for due consider- 
ation of the Seattle bid. The Puget Sound 
metropolis is peculiarly adapted to conven- 
tions, with many first class hotels and a 
wealth of scenery that is breath-taking in 
its grandeur. 

District Governor-elect A. W. Tyler of 
Olympia announced just before leaving for 
the International Council meeting in Chi- 
cago, that the January conference of district 
officers and trustees would be held in Everett, 
Washington, on January 15. 
will be held at the Monte Cristo Hotel. The 
Executive Committee will meet a day prior 
to the general conference. A. R. Metz of 
the Kiwanis Club of Everett will have 
charge of arrangements. 


The sessions 


The matter of attendance is receiving 
special consideration. Many of the clubs 
are divided into attendance teams with 
strong competition within the organization. 
Auburn had a November-December contest 
on with the Puyallup club. Vancouver, 
Washington, staged a contest with the Rotary 
Club. The net result of such activities has 
been a raise in the district attendance per- 
centage. 
past month was 75.4 or a gain of 3.3%. 
Seattle has fifty-four members who have a 
perfect attendance record for 1926. 


The average percentage for the 


Child welfare work continues to grow in 
favor and the problems are approached by 
the clubs in many different ways: Cle Elum, 
one of the smallest clubs has expended $750 
over a period of nine months in supplying 
medical care for one little girl; she is 
now pronounced well after twelve operations 
upon her face; Coeur D’Alene is assisting 
boys to obtain work after school; Elma 
joined with the American Legion Auxiliary 
to raise funds for needy children; Medford 
secured a permanent home for an orphan; 
Portland continues its sponsorship of the 
children’s ward of the County Hospital and 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society; South 
Bend endowed a bed in an orphanage; 
Tacoma is particularly active with a score 
of different child projects; Vancouver, B. C., 
entertained seventy-three “Little Brothers” 
and in the evening a supper was given the 
lads in a pavilion facing the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial in Stanley 
Park. 

Many clubs are interested in the agricul- 
tural problem: 
a Producers’ Exposition; Chehalis assisted 
the Baw Paw Grange in disposing of a 
chicken dinner; Moscow entertained nearby 
farmers; Mt. Vernon offered a prize for the 
best potato exhibit for the Hoquiam Ex- 
position; Pullman entertained forty-six farm- 
ers; Puyallup staged an irrigation conven- 
tion; The Dalles entertained members of 
eight granges and had twelve boys and 
girls who were prize winners in farm club 
work as special guests; Vancouver, B. C., 
entertained a farmers’ organization, and 
Wenatchee assisted in the “Apple Week” 
festivities, 


Aberdeen has just staged 
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Kiwanis Secures Firm Foothold in 
Mendota, Illinois 

Kiwanis has been sold to the community 
of Mendota, Illinois, for all time. This fav- 
orable position was gained as a result of a 
banquet at which 180 business and profes- 
sional men were the guests of the Kiwanis 
club. On this occasion “Alibi Ike” was ofh- 
cially buried for all time. A real cofin was 
rolled in among the tables, with “Ike” serene- 
ly reposing therein. Several songs were sung, 
and a minister gave a funeral oration, a 
parody on Mark Antony’s oration over the 
body of 
splendid addresses were given as to what 


Caesar. After this stunt, two 


the Kiwanis club has accomplished, ideals 
of Kiwanis, etc. This was followed by 
another speaker, who, by means of a well 
prepared map, showed Mendota and the 
principal roads leading into the city and 
suggested that the business men purchase 
signs to be erected on these roads. The top 
part of the sign advertises Mendota and 
some feature of the city and the lower part, 
some business. Nearly 300 signs were sold, 
a total of about $250 being raised. This 
amount will be used in the erection of 
electrical signs at various places on the out- 
skirts ef the city, directing tourists into the 
city. 

Ihe club also worked out a plan for the 
financing of holiday decorations for the 
business 


Mendota, 
> * . 


section of 


Town and Country 
Meeting at Paxton, 
Illinois 

Some time ago, the 
Kiwanians of Paxton, 
Illinois, held a special 
meeting to which the 
farmers of the sur- 
rounding territory 
were invited. This 
meeting was instru- 
mental in strengthen- 
ing the relations be- 
tween the country and 
city people. 

” * ’ 
Portland, Maine, 
Presents Revue 
On Thanksgiving 

Eve, the Portland, 
Maine, Kiwanis club 
presented its annual 
Midnight Revue, 
his annual revue is 
the main source of in- 
come for the charity 
fund. In previous 
years, the perform- 
ances have been more 
or less vaudeville 


shows. This year, however, a departure was 
made and a musical comedy, called “The 
Rose of Kiwanis” was written especially for 
the Kiwanis club. The comedy which was 
written and directed by Arthur A. Buck- 
nam, had a most pleasing plot dealing with 
the ideals and principles of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and showed in a way, what is 
done with the contributions to the charity 
fund. The story tells of the sponsoring 
of the education of a little errand girl. The 
play is carried to a most pleasing climax 
in the last act when the Kiwanis protege 
(her education completed) is presented with 
a moving picture contract. The perform- 
ance was staged in real professional style 
and received most favorable comment. 
Much credit is due to the members who 
took the leading parts and devoted their 
time to many _ rehearsals. Kiwanian 
Demas B. Burgess, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the revue deserves much 
credit for his untiring efforts. During the 
last act, a most pleasing fashion show was 
staged under the direction of Mr. Burgess. 
A bevy of Portland’s most beautiful girls 
displayed with grace the many charming 
frocks and wraps, most of which were costly 
importations and on display for the first time 
in this country. 

“We aim,” said Edward S. Anthone, presi- 
dent of the club, “to enlarge our program 


for under-privileged children that still more 
enduring service may be rendered by ex- 
tending our efforts beyond institutional work 
to reach those who need direction and as- 
sistance morally and _ financially.” 

The club published a beautiful program 
in connection with the revue. 

* * * 

Harrison, Ohio, Presents Comic Pageant 

On the evenings of October 22 and 23, 
the Harrison, Ohio, Kiwanis club presented 
a comic pageant entitled the ‘“Womanless 
Wedding.” In order to accommodate the 
crowd which this presentation attracted, it 
was necessary to give a third performance. 


Glens Falls, New York, Spreads 
Christmas Cheer 

In an effort to adequately express the 
Christmas spirit the Glens Falls, New York, 
club gave two entertainments for under- 
privileged children. The first one was 
given at the Queensbury Hotel in connec- 
tion with its regular luncheon on Wednes- 
day, December 22. At this time the 
Kiwanians had as their guests the children 
from the local day nursery, numbering about 
twenty. An appropriate tree was trimmed 
and decorated by wives of the members; 
each kiddie received a well filled stocking 
and gift. The club also held a community 
Christmas party at 








the Armory, in codp- 
eration with the local 
branch of the Salva- 
tion Army. Through 
the various churches, 
charitable organiza- 
tions and the Salva- 
tion Army, the club 
reached every child 
in the city whose 
Christmas would not 
otherwise have been 
as bright. A program. 
was given under the 
supervision of one of 
the local pastors and 
Ensign McRae of the 
Salvation Army. 


* & # 


Celebrate Tenth 
Anniversary at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

The Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
club celebrated its 
tenth anniversary on 








Cabin donated by the Kiwanis Club of Muncie, Indiana, te the county historical society. It was in 
this cabin that the first white male child was born in Delaware County. 
planning te preserve it so the generations to follow may see something of the manner in which their 


forefathers lived. 
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The historical society is 


the evening of No- 

vember 23 by giving 

a dinner dance. 
This anniversary 
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meeting was in charge of the past presidents 
who are members of the club at the present 
time. During the ten years of its life the 
Milwaukee club has had eight presidents of 
which six are still members of the club. Mr. 
John F. Zilisch, president of the club for 
1926, called the meet- 
ing to order and the 
invocation was given 
by Rev. Dr. Stansell, 
after which the pre- 
siding ofhcer intro- 
duced J. Parish 
Lewis, immediate past 
president, as toast- 
master of the evening. 
Mr. Lewis presented 
the past presidents in 
order of their offices 
together with the 
Governor-elect, Josh- 
ua L. Johns of Apple- 
ton, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor-elect B. F. Zinn 
of Milwaukee, and 
the International Im- 
mediate Past Presi- 
dent Jchn H. Moss, 
A history of the Mil- 
waukee club was 


given by James A, 
Fetterly, and a brief 
outline of the history 
of Incernational was 
given by John M. 
Niven. 

About one hundred 
and fifty couples cele- 
brated this anniver- 
sary. Of the originai charter members 
thirty-four are still members of the Milwau- 


suburb of Pasadena. 


kee club. 
Social Event at West Allis, Wisconsin 
Old folks and young folks joined in gen- 
eral social unison at the cotillon dancing 
party staged in the Cardinal Ballroom at 
State Fair Park. The Kiwanis Club of 
West Allis, Wisconsin, sponsored the event 
which was attended by 500 persons including 
large delegations representing Milwaukee, 
Kenosha, Wauwatosa, Waukesha, South 
Milwaukee and Beaver Dam Kiwanis clubs, 


* * * 


Pasadena, California, Lights “Street of 
Christmas Trees”’ 

Heralded the land over as one of the 
most impressive sights in the country are 
the beautiful deodar trees, which line each 
side of Santa Rosa Avenue, Altadena, a 
charming suburb of Pasadena, California. 
On Christmas eve they blaze forth with 
myriad lights of rainbow colors, forming 
the famous “Mile of Christmas Trees.” 

Thousands of people who view the spec- 
tacle each year learn with interest that the 
deodars grew from seeds brought from the 
Himalaya Mountains in India, where for 
centuries they ‘have been the inspiration of 
poets and mystics, and that they thrive in 
the wonderful climate of southern Cali- 
fornia. Their tops greet the sky from a 
height of nearly eighty feet while their 
branches spread from thirty to forty feet. 
Their majestic splendor instills the feeling 
of repose and solitude, and the blue-green 
tips of the branches bespeak the charm of 
growing things. 

In 1920, Fred C. Nash, one of Pasadena’s 
leading citizens, conceived the idea of light- 


ing the beautiful avenue at holiday time, 
forming a mile of magnificent living 
Christmas trees. The movement was im- 
mediately sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Pasadena, of which he was a member, 
and through their efforts the trees were first 
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“Our branches sing of the Christ Child 
As we point the way He trod; 
And strike deep root in this glad new 
world 
As we watch the stars with God.” 
& * * 

Canton, Illinois, 
Obtains Splendid 
Results in 
*“Get-out-the-Vote” 
Campaign 

The Kiwanis Club 
of Canton, Illinois, 
coéperated with the 
newspapers in the 
“Ge t-o u t-the-Vote” 
campaign prior to the 
fall elections. 
Through the courtesy 
of the Public Service 
Company, _ standard 
Kiwanis stickers were 
placed on all light 
and gas bills distri- 
buted November 1 
and 2, and the factory 
employers pasted 
stickers on all pay 
checks the Saturday 
preceding election 
day. On election day, 
a large board (twelve 
feet by four feet) 
was set up in front of 





lighting of the Christmas trees is inaugurated by the Kiwanis club on 


singing of carols, in which the public joins. 


lighted. As the success of the innovation 
was recognized in the years that followed, 
the Kiwanis club received the hearty co- 
operation of the Board of Directors of 
Pasadena and the Municipal Lighting De- 
partment in placing the wiring and the 
many thousands of lights on the trees; and 
also that of the Southern California Edison 
company in furnishing the 
Each year the “Lighting of the Deodars” 
is inaugurated by the Kiwanis club on 
Christmas eve with the singing of carols, 
in which the public joins. Approximately 
half a million people ride down the avenue 
between Christmas and New Year enjoying 
this charming and inspiring sight of the 
holiday season made possible through the 
efforts of the builders of the Southland. 

The following poem by Dorthea Hoaglin 
Hayden is printed on a folder containing a 
picture of the avenue of Christmas trees and 
is distributed to the visitors as they drive 
slowly down this lighted lane which is a 
silent recognition of that event in the little 
town of Bethlehem almost two thousand 
years ago. 


electricity. 


“And someone named us ‘Christ Trees’ 
In this land of heart’s desire 

And every year at Christmas time 

Our branches blaze with fire! 


“No longer a shadow of longing, 
For the peaks of eternal snow; 
No longer a harking backward 
Where the Ganges waters flow. 


“We have heard the voice of angels 
Singing a glad new song, 

And gone is the homesick yearning— 
All feeling of strangeness, gone. 


a newspaper office, 


“Street of Christmas Trees.”? Heralded the land over as one of the most impressive sights in the and at hourly inter- 
country dre the beautiful deodar trees which line each side of Santa Rosa Avenue, Altadena, a vals throughout the 
Kiwanians sponsored the lighting of the avenue of trees. Each year the a 5 
Christmas eve with the 


day, a check of the 
total voters in each 
precinct was registered on the board. A 
column of rectangular spaces under each 
precinct number representing a hundred 
voters to the square, were filled in with 
red paint as the reports came in. Great 
interest was manifested by crowds attracted 
by the display and the bulletins in the news- 
paper window. 


Billings, Montana, Active in Under- 
privileged Child Work 

Without attracting a great deal of at- 
tention on the part of the community as a 
whole, the Committee on Under-privileged 
Child of the Kiwanis Club of Billings, 
Montana, which recently sponsored a ben- 
efit vaudeville show, has worked for some 
time in the interests of the younger citizens 
of the city, endeavoring to give the chil- 
dren opportunities which their parents could 
This service has been done in 
a quiet, unassuming way. 


not afford. 


One of the outstanding activities spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club along this line 
was the goitre clinic which was conducted 
in the schools. Over nine hundred school 
children were thoroughly examined by com- 
petent local physicians to determine the 
exact situation that existed in the schools. 


* a % 


“Tree Planting Day” at Wildwood, 
New Jersey 

Some time ago members of the Kiwanis 
Club at Wildwood, New Jersey, observed 
“Tree Planting Day.” Appropriate cere- 
monies were held and the speaker of the 
occasion was Mr. N. T. Kessler, assistant 
Forester of the State of New Jersey. The 
club intends to make this an annual custom. 
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Progress and Outlook 
of Kiwanis International 


(From page 21) 


Fifth Convention at Cleveland 

We came to the central part of the 
continent for the fifth convention which 
was held at Cleveland, Ohio, this con- 
vention being the first of the big, strong 
conventions, with increased attendance. 
At this convention the International 
officers, as well as Kiwanians in gen- 
eral, began to sense the great good to 
be derived by the membership at large 
at International conventions. 

At Cleveland another great Kiwanis 
leader was chosen when Harry E. Karr 
of Baltimore, Maryland, was elected 
International president. No man in 
International has exerted a greater in- 
fluence for progress and for good than 
has Mr. Karr during the year he served 
as International president, and con- 
tinually up to the present time. Mr. 
Karr worked under a severe handicap 
during his year as president because 
his health was poor, and during this 
administration he passed through a 
crisis when his life hung in the balance. 
This occurred at the time of the Inter- 
national Council Meeting, and I well 
remember when as Vice-President of 
Kiwanis International, I led this coun- 
cil meeting and presided over a group 
of men who throughout that meeting 
were most concerned as to the outcome 
of Mr. Karr’s illness. 

In spite of this handicap, Mr. Karr 
gave unsparingly of his time and great 
ability to Kiwanis, and perhaps this 
year saw the dawn of the present era 
of Kiwanis, namely, the development 
of the altruistic side of the organization 
and the emphasizing of the higher 
ideals and the finer principles of this 
organization, which permitted Kiwanis 
to gain and occupy that niche in the 
national life of the United States and 
Canada, which is so favorable and 
which it occupies today. 

During this convention year Kiwanis 
had its greatest growth showing an in- 
crease for the year of 269 clubs and 
20,131 members. This year also showed 
much progress on the part of the clubs 
in civic and community work, the great- 
est progress being made in the under- 
privileged child work. Because of the 
rapid advancement along these lines by 
the clubs, it was this year determined 
that the time had come when Kiwanis 
International should adopt a definite 
objective in which all clubs could par- 
ticipate. The under-privileged child 


work was chosen as the first Interna- 
tional objective and at the Toronto 
Convention a new thought worked out 
by Mr. Karr “Better Relations between 
the Farmer and the City Man” was 
also adopted as one of the major ob- 


jectives for Kiwanis International. 

At the convention presided over by 
Mr. Karr at Toronto, he was chairman 
of a nominating conference. Prior to 
this time there had been some dissatis- 
faction with “Kiwanis politics” at In- 
ternational conventions. Mr. Karr 
felt that a regular nominating confer- 
ence participated in by representatives 
from all districts would help solve the 
problem. That he was right is shown 
by the fact that this idea was incor- 
porated into the new Constitution and 
By-laws and has worked out success- 
fully at all conventions after Toronto. 

Another important step forward was 
made during this year, in the develop- 
ment of a complete, business-like finan- 
cial structure and system for Kiwanis. 
As chairman of the Finance Committee 
that year, I had the privilege of devel- 
oping this financial structure, and the 
final set-up as it was then made, as 
well as the system of bookkeeping, the 
auditing system, etc., which was 
adopted that year has been continued 
until the present time and has ade- 
quately taken care of the requirements 
of our growing and expanding organi- 
zation. 

I might also mention that Mr. Karr 
has been chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs since it 
was first created by the present Con- 
stitution. 


Sixth Convention at Toronto 


Although since its beginning Kiwanis 
has been an international organization 
because both Canadians and Americans 
were included in its membership, still 
it was not until 1922 that we went to 
Toronto, Canada, for our sixth con- 
vention and which was the first Kiwanis 
International convention held on 
Canadian soil. 

Everyone was glad to go to Toronto 
and everyone who went was most gen- 
erously repaid because we had a won- 
derful convention. The entertainment 
was unique and individual to Toronto 
and Canada, and the program was most 
excellent in every respect. At this con- 
vention Mr. George H. Ross, present 
Commissioner of Finance of the City of 
Toronto, was elected International 
president, enjoying the distinction of 
being the only International president 
who has been elected from the host city. 

It was the judgment, I think, of all 
concerned that once Kiwanis had one 
thousand clubs, the perpetuation of the 
organization would be assured. It was 
during the Ross administration that 
this point was reached, club number 
one thousand at Wyandotte, Michigan, 
being chartered. This club, by a 
strange coincidence, was sponsored by 
the Detroit club, known as club number 
one. This, I think, was a high spot 
of historic value. 
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Having reached this point of safety 
in numbers, Mr. Ross suggested that 
the time had come when there should 
be a slowing down in the matter of 
building clubs, expressed rather in per- 
centage than in actual number of clubs, 
but that such slowing down should be 
spread over a term of years and not 
sudden or so abrupt as to upset the 
organization. With this conservatism 
in numbers came the emphasis of 
“Quality Membership” which has been 
the keynote of the extension work dur- 
ing the last few years. 

During this year we find among the 
International policies, “To foster a 
more intelligent and active citizenship.” 
This indicates that Kiwanis was be- 
ginning to think in bigger terms and to 
recognize the larger responsibilities that 
such an organization must accept. An- 
other important fact to be recorded is 
that is a result of this year’s work as 
well as the report of the Committee on 
Laws and Regulations, the convention 
at Atlanta voted practically unani- 
mously in favor of the creation of the 
“Constitutional Convention,” which 
did such important work during the 
following year. 


Seventh Convention in Atlanta 


The seventh annual convention was 
again held in the “sunny South” at 
Atlanta, and this was another great 
convention, the details of which were 
directed by our most efficient and popu- 
lar International Treasurer Henry 
Heinz. At this convention one of the 
most active men in Kiwanis and repre- 
senting the largest district in the or- 
ganization, namely, Edmund F. Arras 
of Columbus, Ohio, took the helm and 
guided the ship during the ensuing 
year. During his year of office, Mr. 
Arras practically gave up all contact 
with his business and devoted almost 
his whole time and energy to the work 
of Kiwanis. He preached the gospel 
of Kiwanis in every district and every 
section of the United States and Can- 
ada. This work was most effective as 
it brought to the membership first hand 
knowledge and information concerning 
the ideals, principles and objectives of 
Kiwanis as perhaps no other man could 
have done because Mr. Arras has that 
wonderful gift of speaking that made 
him welcome wherever he went. 

In the International policies for this 
convention year is a new work as fol- 
lows: “To develop aggressively to- 
ward Chambers of Commerce and other 
civic organizations, a codperative spirit 
and to encourage coérdination of activ- 
ity.” This thought was actively pushed 
during this convention year and one 
of the issues of THE Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE was devoted to the thought of 
closer relations between Kiwanis and 
the Chambers of Commerce in the 
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United States and Canada. However, 
active work along this line was discon- 
tinued at the close of this year. 

Among the important activities 
planned and carried out during this 
active Kiwanis year we find: official 
International representation at the first 
meeting of every district Board of 
Trustees; a new International Com- 
mittee on “Service to the Under-privi- 
leged Child”; the first district simul- 
taneous inter-club meeting in all the 
districts of Kiwanis; and the inaugura- 
tion of the “Zero Hour” and Conti- 
nental Meeting. 

It was during this convention year 
that our beloved President and fellow 
Kiwanian Warren G. Harding passed 
away. Mr. Arras made the suggestion 
that it would be most fitting for Ki- 
wanis to build a memorial to President 
Harding and proposed that this be the 
reconstruction of the farmhouse in 
which he was born. Plans for a Hard- 
ing Memorial although of a different 
kind were carried out during the next 
two administrations. 

Unquestionably the greatest work 
that was accomplished during the Arras 
administration was the work of the 
Constitutional Convention. At Atlanta 
a committee was created composed of 
the present and past International 
presidents of Kiwanis and the present 
and past chairmen of the district gov- 
ernors as follows: George F. Hixon, 
Perry S. Patterson, Henry J. Elliott, 
J. Mercer Barnett, Harry E. Karr, 
George H. Ross, Edmund F. Arras, 
Victor M. Johnson, Mansfield Hobbs, 
John H. Moss and Lewis Mitchell. 
The work of this committee was desig- 
nated as the Constitutional Convention 
and was presided over by Past Inter- 
national President Harry E. Karr. 
This group of men met at intervals 
throughout the year and were ready 
and did present to the convention at 
Denver a complete new constitution and 
set of by-laws under which we have 
been operating two and one-half years 
without amendments or changes, and 
which has been found to be a most 
suitable and favorable document under 
which Kiwanis can function. 


Eighth Convention in Denver 


In Denver, Victor M. Johnson of 
Rockford, Illinois, was elected Presi- 
dent of International. His administra- 
tion was noted chiefly for the organiza- 
tion and bringing into proper relation 
and balance the idealistic and practical 
sides of Kiwanis. In the previous three 
administrations the idealism of Kiwanis 
had been developed to a marked degree, 
and the big Kiwanis problem which was 
solved during the Johnson administra- 
tion was that of perfectly tying our 
idealism into the solid facts of a sound 
and smooth running system. To this 
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end during that year we specialized on 
four administrative objectives, First: 
Kiwanis education, Second; committee 
work, Third; sound finance, Fourth; 
thorough organization. By the appli- 
cation of these practical thoughts to 
the conduct of Kiwanis affairs a great 
impetus was given to the work done in 
all branches of the organization and 
which has made it possible from then 
on to the present time to accomplish 
much greater results in every line of 
Kiwanis endeavor. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching ac- 
complishment of this administration 
was the organization or rather the re- 
organization of the International com- 
mittee work. It was made known that 
while there was some honor connected 
with an appointment as International 
committeeman the honorary side was 
secondary, and no one should accept an 
appointment on an International com- 
mittee, who did not have a definite in- 
terest in the work to be accomplished, 
would give his time and energy to that 
work, and would definitely commit him- 
self to this before his appointment was 
confirmed. The result was much great- 
er activity on the part of every Inter- 
national committee as the records of 
that and subsequent years will disclose. 
This practical method of handling 
committees has been largely adopted by 
the various districts until now Kiwanis 
in my opinion has the most efficient 
committee organization of any institu- 
tion of its kind. 

In preparing the policies for this con- 
vention year Mr. Johnson suggested a 
new thought in Kiwanis as follows: 
“To formulate and direct the influence 
of Kiwanis in matters of public interest 
in order that our organization may be- 
come a greater constructive force in the 
affairs of today.” This thought or 
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policy during the succeeding years has 
become translated into perhaps the 
greatest objective of Kiwanis by the 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, as the report of this committee 
by its chairman, Harry E. Karr, to this 
International Council Meeting will in- 
dicate. 

The one outstanding work that was 
done this year, and which will go down 
into the history of Kiwanis was the 
building of the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial. There had been 
considerable discussion as to the kind 
of memorial this should be and where 
it should be placed, when our Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
made the inspired suggestion that the 
memorial to President Harding be built 
in Stanley Park, Vancouver, Canada, 
and that in addition to honoring this 
distinguished Kiwanian, it should be 
a memorial to the ‘international friend- 
ship between Canada and the United 
States which friendship was so beauti- 
fully expressed by President Harding 
in the message delivered by him in 
Stanley Park on the occasion of his 
visit there. 

This memorial was built and a vol- 
untary contribution for the payment of 
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same was secured from the members 
under the direction of a special com- 
mittee for that purpose composed as 
follows: Victor M. Johnson, Chair- 
man, John H. Moss, Vice Chairman, 
Edmund F. Arras, Douglas J. Scott. 

Although the original plans were to 
complete and dedicate this monument 
during this convention year the final 
completion and dedication was delayed 
until shortly after the next convention. 
To John H. Moss is due great credit of 
the time and attention he gave to this 
work. 


Ninth Convention at Saint Paul 


Another delightful convention, the 
ninth was held at Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, in 1925, at which time John H. 
Moss of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
assumed the leadership of the organiza- 
tion. As did one previous Interna- 
tional president, Mr. Moss gave prac- 
tically his whole time and great ability 
to Kiwanis during this entire conven- 
tion year, and he developed to still 
greater efficiency the work of the com- 
mittees and the practical side of Inter- 
national. In addition to this Mr. Moss 
with an eloquence never before shown 
by a Kiwanis chief executive greatly 
advanced among the members a true 
understanding of the significance of 
Kiwanis and how its objectives could 
best be carried forward. 

During this administration two ob- 
jectives were added to the International 
program, both of which were very im- 
portant in our work because of the great 
good that can be accomplished along 
these lines. First: ‘“‘To seek adequate 
expression of the ideals of Kiwanis as 
applied to business and professional 
standards and to promote the accept- 
ance of these principles in business and 
professional life.” 

The second objective was proposed 
during this year by Douglas J. Scott 
and is as follows: “To enlist the inter- 
est of all Kiwanis clubs in providing 
vocational guidance and placement for 
young men and women through Ki- 
wanis members offering their advice in 
their respective classifications.” 

Of course the greatest event of this 
administration was the dedication of 
the Harding International Good-Will 
Memorial at Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
Canada. International President Moss 
made a splendid dedicatory address. 
This was a most important, solemn and 
impressive occasion, and I will always 
account it as one of the great privileges 
of my life to have been permitted to 
participate in this dedication as chair- 
man of the committee and master of 
ceremonies at Vancouver, 


Tenth Convention in Montreal 


Last year, our convention, the tenth, 
was again held in Canada, in that won- 


derful City of Montreal. This most 
efficient Montreal club set a new stand- 
ard for conventions and it was unani- 
mously decided that the hospitality was 
most charming, the arrangements most 
perfect, and the Kiwanis information 
and knowledge disseminated through 
the talks and discussions was most 
helpful to the organization. 

At Montreal all eyes turned to one 
new leader? Ralph A. Amerman, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, who was the 
unanimous choice of that convention. 
We all know Ralph Amerman, and the 
heroic work he has done in Kiwanis in 
the past, and the efficient, effective and 
resultful way that he is conducting Ki- 
wanis International affairs during the 
present convention year. However, it 
must be left for future historians to 
write the complete record of progress 
that will be made during this adminis- 
tration. 


II. OUTLOOK OF KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


There is an old saying, “History re- 
peats itself.” Looking into the past, 
during each convention year leaders 
have appeared to cope with every 
problem and to advance the work of 
Kiwanis in a truly remarkable manner. 
Then may we not look into the future 
with complete confidence that as new 
problems present themselves new lead- 
ers will appear to carry the standard 
of Kiwanis ever forward and onward. 

We will continue those wonderful 
objectives—making the principles of 
the Golden Rule effective in business 
—increasing the consciousness of our 
responsibility in civic, social and com- 
munity life—the continuation of the 
great work Kiwanis has done for the 
under-privileged child—finding new 
ways to create a better understanding 
between the farmer and city man—and 
the creating of a civic conscience 
through the discussion of the great 
problems of the day in our clubs and 
through THe Kiwanis MacGazZIne. 
This splendid work will be continued 
in the future, and in each of these lines 
of endeavor, these new leaders will 
improve upon what has been done in 
the past and will accomplish still great- 
er results in these present lines of 
Kiwanis activity. 

But this in my opinion, is but the 
beginning. Kiwanis up to the present 
time has been growing and finding it- 
self. Now it has arrived at the full 
stature of its manhood, and new and 
greater objectives must and will be 
found to permit this giant for good, 
Kiwanis, to accomplish as much as it 
should. 

Then I have a vision in which I see 
Kiwanis becoming a great organized 
institution that will not die with men. 
As I look into the future, I see the 
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functional activities of Kiwanis so 
nicely worked out that this institution 
will be perpetual through time as a 
great work, blessed by God, for the 
uplift and betterment of humanity. 

Rome fell in an orgy of material 
avarice. 

Medieval countries died because they 
lacked a knowledge of their social re- 
sponsibilities. Present day Europe is 
paying the penalty for centuries of 
misunderstandings and its future cane 
not be predicted with safety. 

It is my hope and belief that the 
United States and Canada, the fairest 
and most favored lands that the sun 
has ever shown upon, may continue on 
and on because in these countries live 
two peoples, similar in language, cus- 
toms, hopes, aspirations and accom- 
plishments. But over and beyond this, 
these peoples have a genuine common 
spirit of good-will in their hearts 
which needs but to be uncovered to 
make this a heaven-blessed continent 
throughout all time. 

As this picture unfolds itself I can 
visualize Kiwanis—the new glorified 
Kiwanis—with higher, better and 
grander ideals, not only becoming a 
factor, but exerting a commanding 
leadership that will perpetuate in 
progress, happiness and harmony those 
two great Canadian and American na- 
tions. 

Note :—As a part of the definite his- 
tory of Kiwanis in relation to its poli- 
cies and objectives, the official pro- 
nouncement for each year follows: 


INTERNATIONAL POLICIES 
Convention Year 1919-1920 
Henry J. Elliott—President. 


1. Some adequate statement of ideals 
and purposes of Kiwanis to be 
formulated and distributed. 

2. Statement of policy in regard to 
functioning of International Com- 
mittees. 

3. Statement of policy which should 
dominate way in which organizers 
“sell” Kiwanis. 

4. A Public Affairs program. 

5. An Inter-City Relations program. 

6. A program of visitation of clubs 
by International officers. 


Convention Year 1920-1921 
J. Mercer Barnett—President. 


No specific statement of policies. Mr. 
Cummings in his report to the Portland 
Convention, June 1920, recommended 
a great Kiwanis educational campaign 
to be carried on during the coming con- 
vention year and also stated that “the 
time had arrived for a definite program 
of action for Kiwanis Clubs.” 


Convention Year 1921-1922 
Harry E. Karr—President. 
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and inspiration the members of 
both new and established Kiwanis 
clubs. 

3. To adopt a public activity in| [5 
which all Kiwanis clubs may co-| |— 
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1. To maintain the high quality of | feg¢mm : ——y 
membership in Kiwanis clubs. : = 

2. To assimilate by proper education = 
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operate. 
Convention Year 1922-1923 : roe 

OE AC ag 
George H. Ross, President \ th tis ses 


1. To maintain the fundamental 
character of Kiwanis clubs. 
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2. To expand the service rendered 
to establish clubs. = 


3. To promote better relations be-| |E 
tween farmers and business and 
professional men in our cities. 















4. To increase the activities of clubs 
in behalf of under-privileged | 
children. 
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In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
will enjoy a pleasant outing and the 
added benefits of a scientific health 
training course. 
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Convention Year 1923-1924 
Edmund F. Arras—President. 
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A complete daily program is planned 
for each guest. The palatable diet, 
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2. To emphasize and intensify the aan Fanaa, 
service of all Kiwanis clubs in 
behalf of under-privileged chil- 
dren. 


“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
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Battle Creek Box 32-A Michigan 
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3. To continue, through Kiwanis Z| 
clubs, to promote better relations 
between the farmer and the city 
man. 
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4. To develop aggressively toward 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
civic organizations, a codperative 
spirit, and to encourage coérdina- 
tion of activities. 
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5. To foster a fuller realization of 
the responsibilities of patriotic 
citizenship. 
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Convention Year 1924-1925 


Policies in Activities 
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aggressive promotion of a definite 
program of service. 

To formulate, edit and publish 
official statements concerning the 
ideals of Kiwanis. 

To build, through intensive Ki- 
wanis education a closer relation 
between the individual Kiwanian 
and the club, district and Inter- 
national units of the organization. 


Convention Year 1925-1926 
Policies in Activities 
John H. Moss—President. 


To promote an intelligent, aggres- 
sive and ‘serviceable citizenship 
emphasizing the necessity of ade- 
quate instruction in our schools 
as to governmental principles; 
vigorous, combating destructive 
influence in national life and con- 
tinuing our effort to secure a uni- 
versal exercise of the franchise in 
all elections. 

To and enlarge the 
program of enduring service for 


continue 


the under-privileged child. 

To seek an adequate expression of 
the ideals of Kiwanis as applied to 
business and professional stand- 
ards and to promote the accept- 
ance of those principles in busi- 
ness and professional life. 

To continue our effort to secure 
a better understanding between 
the farmer and the city man. 

To enlist the interest of all Ki- 
wanis clubs in providing vocation- 
al guidance and placement for 
young men and women through 
Kiwanis members offering advice 
in their respective classifications. 


Policies in Administration 


1. To diligently promote an enlarged 


to 


program of Kiwanis education in- 
cluding the preparation of addi- 
tional informational and inspira- 
tional literature. 

To promote among Kiwanis clubs 
a more careful selection of their 
members and study membership 
turnover with the view to securing 
greater stabilization. 

To study the problem of Kiwanis 
extension with the view to adjust- 
ing extension methods to meet 
changing field conditions. 

To continue the policy of main- 
taining an adequate unrestricted 
capital account in conducting the 
financial affairs of the organiza- 
tion. 

To establish a clearer under- 
standing of its functions on the 
part of each committee and to se- 
cure aggressive promotion of a 
definite program of service. 
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OBJECTIVES OF KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Convention Year 1926-1927 
Ralph A. Amerman—President. 


1. To promote an intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship 
by: 

a. Emphasizing the need for ade- 
quate instruction in all schools 
as to fundamental principles of 
government ; 

b. Vigorously combating destruc- 
tive influences in national life; 

c. Extending our effort to secure 
a universal exercise of the fran- 
chise in all elections; 

d. Creating a better individual 
understanding of governmental 
problems to the end that Ki- 
wanians may better assist in the 
development of a sound and 
sane public opinion. 

2. To our program for 
under-privileged children that 
still more enduring service may 
be rendered by: 

a. Extending our efforts beyond 
institutional work to reach those 
who need direction and assist- 
ance morally and financially; 

b. Developing personal and indi- 
vidual interest rather than mere 
check service. 

. To promote the acceptance of the 
ideals of Kiwanis as the guiding 
principles in business and profes- 
sional life. 


enlarge 


4. To continue our effort to secure 
a better understanding between 
the farmer and the city man. 

To crystallize the thought of Ki- 
wanians on matters of national 
and international import through 
the presentation of the facts on 
selected subjects by competent 
authorities through the pages of 
Tue Kiwanis MaGazZIne, and to 
promote the 
subjects by competent speakers in 


nll | 


discussion of such 


the clubs and at conventions. 





Summary of the 


International Council 
From page 24 

cies, which are fairly well established, 
but on the program through which 
those ideals and policies may be placed 
before Kiwanis. That individual Ki- 
wanian may know Kiwanis in all of its 
aspects is the object of the committee. 
He urged attractive programs in the 
Clubs as a means of Kiwanis educa- 
tion. The best work that the Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education can do is to 
see that our Kiwanis Objectives are 
carried out, was one of the thoughts 
that he left with us. 

Referring to the informative litera- 
ture of Kiwanis he mentioned the work 
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which has been done during the past 
year, and that it is the intention of the 
committee to have an authoritative 
pamphlet or handbook for each com- 
mittee completed with the codperation 
of the like International committee, be- 
fore the end of this convention year. 
He mentioned that in addition to the 
pamphlets prepared by the several In- 
ternational committees that are now 
available, International Headquarters 
has pamphlets available on all the other 
committees’ work which wi!l be replaced 
by the pamphlet prepared specifically 
by the committee as those pamphlets 
are made available. 

He asked that the governors see that 
those books are distributed and used. 
In closing he placed before the gover- 
nors a list of several objects that he 
desired that they carry out in their 
Kiwanis educational work. 


Laws and Regulations by Grimm 

The report of the Committee on Laws 
and Regulations by Chairman Grimm 
first mentioned the Des Moines amend- 
ment concerning the fifty cents per 
capita arrangement for defraying con- 
vention expense and the reduction of 
the registration fee at conventions from 
ten dollars to five dollars. 

Second, he mentioned the matter of 
the approval of district and club by- 
laws and the relation which that com- 
mittee sustains to that very important 
work. 

Third, he mentioned that a request 
had come from the district secretaries 
that they be given the status of dele- 
gates-at-large in Kiwanis conventions 
and stated that his Committee did not 
favor such a plan. 

And last, he presented a proposed 
amendment to International By-laws 
providing that not less than two or 
more than three delegates be permitted 
from each Kiwanis club at a district 
convention. This proposed amendment 
was submitted to the Council and was 
not carried. The by-laws still provide 
for these official delegates from each 
club at a district convention. 

United States-Canada Week by Scott 

Past International Trustee Scott, 
Chairman of the Special Committee on 
United States-Canada Week, in the be- 
ginning of his comments referred to 
the Harding Memorial as an emblem 
of international good will erected by 
Kiwanis, around which the idea of 
again conducting United States-Canada 
Week has developed and that the com- 
memoration of Harding’s memorable 
address to Canadians at Vancouver was 
the basis of a new understanding be- 
tween the citizens of the United States 
and Canada. He stated that Kiwanis 


by the establishment of that memorial 
has taken a place of leadership in pro- 
( Turn to page 54) 
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“She is very charming, don’t you think?” 
“Yes, indeed! She has that something—poise 
you might call it.... 
‘Savoir faire, the French say.” 
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You Will Enjoy Learning 













French 


This Fascinating New Way 











This French-English 
Dictionary, containing 
approximately 45,000 
words, will be sent to 
you absolutely free 
when you enroll for the 
famous Hugo ‘‘French- 
at-Sight’’ Course. 

The Dictionary is 
not part of the course. 
It is not included in the 
tuition. The low in- 
troductory price is for 
the course only; you 
receive the Dictionary 
entirely without ad- 
ditional cost. 

It is bound in an 
attractive green fab- 
rikoid, with dainty gilt 
decorations and let- 
tering. Be sure to get 
your copy FREE. En- 
roll for the French 
course without delay. 








ODAY French is almost as universal 

as English. Wherever you go, if peo- 
ple do not speak French or discuss the 
French novels and plays—they at least 
know how to sprinkle their English with 
enough French words and phrases to make 
it colorful. 

And French is colorful! Certainly it is one 
of the most beautiful of all languages. Increas- 
ingly, men and women living in this country are 
learning to speak French—because it is a delight- 
ful language, a useful language, and a distinct 
mark of culture to be able to speak it fluently and 
well. 

Now more than ever, thousands of people are 
quickly learning to speak French—for the famous 
Hugo ‘‘At-Sight”’ Method has at last been intro- 
duced in this country! The celebrated European 
method, perfected by the great house of Hugo, 
makes French easy. 


A Few Minutes a Day 


That’s all—just those few spare minutes that 
might otherwise be wasted. Use them to master 
“French-at-Sight,” the wonderful Hugo way. 

This European Hugo method is different, 
unique, interesting—practical. Certainly noth- 
ing else like it—at any price, in any form. The 
real Hugo method—simple, easy to master, 
fascinating! 

You begin—not with words, or forms, or con- 
struction—but with interesting sentences. And 
you automatically learn the words and forms as 
you go along. Without exercises. Without drills. 
Without dull classroom tactics of any sort! 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


The celebrated Hugo method will teach you 
quickly and pleasantly to speak French the way 
it is spoken in France—by cultivated French 
people. 


Twenty-four fascinating lessons—carefully 
planned to give you the correct, idiomatic way of 
conversing on a great variety of everyday sub- 
jects. Whole generations of language-teaching 
experience in all the leading European cities are 
behind this French course. 

Try it for five days at our expense! See for 
yourself how utterly simple it is—how delightful 
—how quick to master. 

Hugo’s Language Institute of London has 
authorized us to offer the complete course pay- 
able on such easy terms that you will not hesi- 
tate. Just send off the coupon today. It will 
bring you the famous ‘“FRENCH-AT-SIGHT” 
course, complete with the guide to the lessons. 
Keep it for five days free. Within 5 days you may 
return the course without cost, or keep it for your 
own and send only $2 as a first payment. There- 
after send only $2 a month until $12 has been 
paid. 

If you act now, the valuable French-English 
dictionary will be included FREE. Be sure to clip 
and mail this coupon at once. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Dept. F-231, Garden City, New York. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-231 


American Representatives of Hugo’s 
Language Institute of London, 


Garden City, New York. 


I am interested in learning to speak French as the 
French speak it. Please send me the Hugo ‘‘French-at- 
Sight’’ Course, in 24 lessons, for free..examination 
Within 5 days I willeither return the course or send you 
$2 at that time and $2 each month thereafter until $12 
has been paid. I am to receive free a copy of the French- 
English Dictionary with the course. 


Name 
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5% discount for cash with order 
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Summary of International 
Council 
(From page 52) 
moting International good will, and 
especially of leadership in spreading 
good will between the United States 
and Canada. 

He expressed it as his conviction that 
the observance of United States-Canada 
Week will make it possible for us to 
maintain that position of leadership 
in spreading this spirit of good will. 

He announced that the date of 
United States-Canada Week had been 
set as April 24-30, 1927. He asks that 
a special district committee be ap- 
pointed to foster and plan the observ- 
ance of United States-Canada Week 
in each district and that a special com- 
mittee be appointed in each club to 
carry out the program. It is the hope 
of the committee to have messages of 
both the President of the United States 
and the Premier of Canada to present 
to all the clubs as a nucleus around 
which the program may be organized. 


United States Public Affairs by Pollock 
John Pollock, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States, stated that his com- 
mittee intended to continue the policies 
of former years and not add any sub- 
ject to the list under consideration. The 
topics that he emphasized were, first, 
the observance of Constitution Week, 
second, the continuation of the move- 
ment to secure a universal exercise of 
the franchise, third, the inculcation of 
the fundamentals of citizenship, fourth, 
the matter of forest conservation, and 
fifth, the investigation of work along 
the line of direct character education. 
He stated that a member of the com- 
mittee has been assigned the specific 
task of preparing a suggested plan of 
action along the line of each topic. He 
emphasized, particularly, the necessity 
of further work in the movement to 
secure a universal exercise of the fran- 
chise, and pointed out some of the re- 
sults that were secured in the recent 
election in the United States in Novem- 
ber. He observed that without a coun- 
try Kiwanis cannot exist, therefore it 
is our duty to actively relate ourselves 
to matters of public affairs in the 
United States. 
Canadian Public Affairs by Whitla 


Chairman Whitla, of the Committee 
on Public Affairs for Canada, stated 
that Kiwanis should not commit itself 
to any movement which will reflect 
upon Kiwanis and that care should be 
taken in the selection of those public 
activities in which Kiwanis will engage. 
He especially called attention to the 
opportunity for character education of 
the young that exists. He pointed out 
that the curricula of the public school 


system of the Dominion provide for 
instruction in manners, morals, patriot- 
ism and right living. 


Committee on International Public 
Affairs by Karr 


Chairman Karr, of the Committee 
on International Public Affairs, stated 
that his committee had selected as their 
objective this year the discussion in the 
pages of our magazine of the proper 
settlement of war debts. He stated 
that Kiwanis crystallizes the national 
consciousness and therefore affects na- 
tional policies, and that Kiwanis in the 
United States and Canada crystallizes 
international consciousness and affects 
policies that affect both countries. We 
can furnish leadership in the education 
of the public along the lines of great 
public questions. The committee has 
secured complete data on the subject 
of the war debts, and intends to treat 
this subject in a series of articles pre- 
pared by authorities, first presenting 
the facts regarding the war debts; sec- 
ond, the economic arguments against 
modification of the settlements, and the 
moral arguments against modification 
of the settlements; third, the effect on 
the debtor countries if the debts are 
paid; fourth, the effect on the creditor 
countries if the debts are paid, and 
fifth, some final constructive sugges- 
tions. 


Publicity by Fischer 


Vice-Chairman Fischer of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity made a most in- 
teresting presentation of the oppor- 
tunities for publicity and_ practical 
methods of securing publicity in our 
districts and in Kiwanis clubs. He 
stated that our International Head- 
quarters’ Publicity Bureau has been 
exceedingly successful in its work; that 
our clubs because of the local signifi- 
cance of Kiwanis work received much 
publicity, but that our districts on the 
whole have been unsuccessful in their 
publicity work. He stated that only 
two other organizations have more 
recognition in the public press than 
Kiwanis, namely, the Red Cross and 
Near East Relief. He emphasized that 
in the selection of the committee chair- 
men for publicity, the providing of cer- 
tain funds for committee work in 
the district, and team work between the 
district officers and members of the 
committee were the three essentials to 
be desired in district publicity commit- 
tee activity. He urged that a man 
located near the governor be designated 
as the chairman of the committee in 
order that close contact might be kept. 
He mentioned special editions of news- 
papers as one method of promoting the 
acceptance and dissemination of Ki- 
wanis ideas. In closing he stated that 


through Kiwanis publicity we can hold 
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aloft the principles of service for which 
Kiwanis stands. 

Under-privileged Child by Ellis 

Chairman Ellis of the Committee on 
Under-privileged Child, started out by 
saying that the emphasis of the com- 
mittee work this year will be personal, 
on personal service rather than check 
service, and the appeal will be to Ki- 
wanians to give of themselves rather 
than of their substance. The enlarge- 
ment of this personal service program 
will entail the presentation of a specific 
program of personal service, and the 
committee are preparing such a pro- 
gram. Heretofore the general idea has 
been submitted by the committee and 
each club has been asked to carry it 
out as it saw fit. This year the com- 
mittee intends to present a specific pro- 
gram, based on the accumulated ex- 
perience of Kiwanis clubs and the com- 
mittees on under-privileged child 
work, which every club may carry out, 
if it lacks the initiative or for any 
other reason has not been able to create 
a program of its own. 

In closing he said that the joy of 
realization that one is not living for 
himself but for others comes out of 
the work of service for the under-priv- 
ileged child. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement by 
Dr. Fisher 


Chairman Fisher of the Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement 
made seven specific suggestions for the 
work of his committee. He was very 
careful to state that this committee in 
the inauguration of its work does not 
intend to progress too rapidly and that 
the fundamental first steps should and 
must be taken. 

First, the appointment of a club com- 
mittee is necessary, containing at least 
a man who knows boys, a man who is 
acquainted somewhat with vocational 
guidance work, and third, an outstand- 
ing employer. 

Second, a survey of what is being 
done in the way of vocational guidance 
and placement work in the community. 

Third, if there is no special effort 
being put forth, to consult the super- 
intendent of schools and get his sug- 
gestions. 

Fourth, to secure information as to 
the boys needing vocational counsel. 

Fifth, to organize the club members 
to give vocational counsel to those need- 
ing it. 

Sixth, to call the counselors together 
and train them for their all-important 
work, 

Seventh, that at least one regular 
meeting of the club during the year be 
given over to the presentation of this 
subject. 

(Turn to page 56) 
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When a big 


ERE IS an interesting fact 

which we, as officers of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
have discovered in the past four- 
teen years. 

A big man immediately recog nizes the 
value of the Course; he ofte n sends in his 
enrolment without even waiting for a per- 
sonal interview. 

A medium sized man may require some 
persuasion. He is likely to be “too busy” or 
he may “have no money” or he wants to 

“put it off.” But heis at least willing to send 
for ‘Forging Ahead in Business,” and read it. 


A little man is sure that he knows all 
about it. No one can teach him anything. 
He will not even take the trouble to clip a 
coupon and get the facts, and the years 
slip by without his even knowing the 
opportunities he has missed. 


A letter illustrating this differ- 
ence in men came to the office only 
a few days ago. It was from Profes- 
sor Hugh M. Milton, Jr., Consult- 
ing Engineer and Head of the 
Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering at the New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Himself a trainer of men, he en- 
rolled for the Course, followed 
every lecture, used every volume 
of the texts, consulted the Personal 
Service Department on many 
points and returned a solution to 
every Problem. Later he wrote: 

“I could spend much time and consume 
many sheets of paper telling how the Course 
has helped me, but suffice it to say that I 
feel well repaid for my investment of time 
and money, and I shall always reflect upon 
the time so involved as a period that was 
rich with information of the greatest im- 
portance. i 


2,000 corporation presidents 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 








In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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Arts. From thts 


have enrolled; successful men like: 


Georce M. Verity, President, American 
Rolling Mill Co.; Francis M. Countway, 
President, Lever Bros. Co. (Mfrs. Lux, 
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HUGH M. MILTON, JR.,M. E. 





Lifebuoy Soap); Cuarces E, Hires, Presi- 
dent, Hires Root Beer Company; Roy W. 
Howarp, President and Chairman of 
the Board, Scripps*Howard Newspapers. 

The attitude of these men is well 
expressed in the words of one of 
them who said: “One single idea 
that came to me out of my contact 
with the Institute was worth the 
whole cost a hundred times over.” 

It is safe to say that 
not one of these presidents 
hesitated as long over his 
enrolment as a certain 
assistant cashier whose 
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Tue ADMINISTRATION BuILp- 


Mexico College 


of Agriculture and Mechanical 


college campus, 


Professor Milton sent us his en- 
rolment for the Modern Business 
Course and Serv 


ice. 





Asove 1s Alexander Hamilton Hall, the 
great building in New York where more 
than 250,000 men, without leaving their 


homes or offices, have “‘gone back to school.” 
enrolment was received last 
week. The big man reads and acts, 
the little man vacillates, and so 
wastes his most precious capital, 
which is his time. 


We put a coupon on the corner of these 
advertisements for one purpose and one 
only. It is a little test of the power of 
decision. Thousands of men read these 
pages and say: “I suppose I ought to have 
some plan for my business progress. 
guess I will send for that book.” But they 
hesitate and the years go by and they do 
not progress, 

A few hundred men each month say: 

“That little free book, ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,’ has helped 250,000 men to create 
bigger places for themselves and increase 
their incomes. I ought to read it at least. 
I'll send for it now.” 

When a man with this sort of decision 
“goes back to school” it’s a pretty good 
measure of his size and his future. 
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In Austrauia, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, 11¢ Castlereagh Street ,Sydney 
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Summary of International 


Council 
(From page 54) 

He requested that the governor ap- 
point a district on voca- 
tional guidance and placement and 
that this committee’s work be given a 
place on the district convention pro- 


committee 


gram. 
Council Program by Gorman 

Chairman Gorman, of the Commit- 
tee on Council Program, submitted the 
report of the Committee on Business 
Standards, and stated that the most 
important work this year will be the 
attempt to draft a of business 
standards for Kiwanis, and that trained 
assistance has been secured through the 
leadership of the chairman in under- 
taking this very important piece of 
work. 


code 


Memphis Convention Program by 


Zeigler 


One of the interesting presentations 
was that of the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Convention Program, Chair- 
man Zeigler. He stated that the con- 
vention this year will open on Sunday 
night, and that the intention in the 
entire program plan is to secure greater 
interest and to put on a program of 
greater educational value than ever be- 
fore. The intention is to make the 
program distinctly practical rather than 
theoretical. Emphasis will be placed 
upon administrative work and prob- 
lems of administration in Kiwanis and 
upon activities in Kiwanis. There will 
be more participation in the program 
of the convention by the delegates than 
heretofore if their plans carry out. 
There will be only one outside speaker 
on any topic other than Kiwanis. In 
this emphasis on Kiwanis education 
there will be an opportunity for those 
attending the convention not only to 
secure recreation and inspiration but 
information to take back to their clubs. 


Heinz Discusses Organization for 
Convention Success 

Our International Treasurer, Henry 
C. Heinz, spoke on “Organizing Dis- 
tricts for Convention He 
emphasized the necessity for organizing 
to secure attendance, and how necessary 
it was to point out the desirability of 
attendance on the part of club mem- 
bers as the basis of real success in our 
International convention. He asks that 
district committees on “On to Mem- 
phis” be appointed to create district in- 
terest. He suggested that the widest 
publicity be given to the convention 
through the local press and through 
the members in the district to secure 
interest. At ladies’ nights he urged 


Success.” 


that the convention be mentioned, with 
the thought that if the ladies desired 


to attend, they would take their Ki- 
wanian husbands with them. Inter- 
club rivalry as a basis of securing 
convention attendance was another sug- 
gestion. He stated that after all it 
was just a problem of salesmanship 
to secure attendance of a proper size at 
the convention, and that we should 
start out immediately in selling the 
Memphis Convention through our dis- 
tricts. 

Attendance Contest by Whillts 

Chairman Willis, of the Committee 
on Attendance Contest, rightfully said 
that without attendance we would not 
have Kiwanis, that the non-attendant 
in Kiwanis is really not a Kiwanian; 
that regular attendance is the only way 
to develop a Kiwanis member into a 
Kiwanian. 

Efficiency Contest by Fox 

Chairman Fox of the Committee on 
Efficiency Contest reported that in 1924 
only twelve of our districts participated 
in the Efficiency Contest ; in 1925 that 
twenty-five districts participated, and 
that their committee intends if possible 
to see that every one of the districts 
is represented in the International Effi- 
ciency Contest based on the work dur- 
ing 1926. Well-balanced programs 
are the basis of success in the Efficiency 
Contest and well-balanced programs 
depend upon the work of each of the 
club committees. He pointed out that 
participation in the Efficiency Contest 
forces all of the committees to work 
and that their very participation is a 
way in which to raise the standard of 
work in each Kiwanis club. 


Talks by Past International 


Presidents 
UST in passing I would like to 
refer to the talks which were 


given by our Past International Pres- 
idents and without referring specif- 
ically to what each one of them said 
I would like to call attention to the 
fact that Kiwanis is exceedingly for- 
tunate in having in the background of 
its personnel a group of outstanding 
men who have served zealously and 
efficiently as International Presidents, 
whose counsel and advice is available 
to all the new officers as they come up 
the line in Kiwanis service. It is a 
great thing for any organization that 
they retain the zeal and interest of 
those who have served as leaders in the 
past. If any organization should be 
genuinely proud of its past leadership, 
in my judgment it is Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 


Adams Discusses Stabilization of 
Membership 
International Trustee Adams _ in 
speaking of “Stabilizing Kiwanis Mem- 
bership” talked of unpreventable and 
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preventable problems that arise in con- 
nection with membership turnover. He 
gave the not any too encouraging in- 
formation that a net loss would be 
shown in connection with our turnover, 
is shown as a matter of fact and the net 
loss would be greater were it not for 
the accessions of new members in old 
and new Kiwanis clubs. The way to 
guard turnover, Trustee Adams says, 
is to guard it at its source; that the 
first step in that connection is to scruti- 
nize the man before he comes into Ki- 
wanis, to educate the man coneerning 
the obligations and duties of Kiwanis, 
and then after he has been accepted 
to keep him in Kiwanis by further 
educating him and by giving him some 
Kiwanis tasks to perform. Not only 
is it our duty to recruit and train but 
also to maintain if we are to succeed. 


Heddleston Address on Building New 
Clubs 

International Trustee Heddleston, in 
speaking of “Building New Clubs” 
called attention to the number of clubs 
which have been added in various con- 
vention years ; pointed out that Kiwanis 
needs the addition of clubs as an in- 
spiration to the organizations which 
sponsor them, needs new clubs to fur- 
nish new leadership for Kiwanis. And 
second, he emphasized the fact that the 
country needs Kiwanis and that the 
communities that have not Kiwanis 
clubs need the message of Kiwanis. 
Those two motivating ideas are funda- 
mental in the establishment of new Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

He stated that there are five hun- 
dred cities now available for the estab- 
lishment of Kiwanis clubs; that small 
communities in particular need Kiwanis 
most. He gave an outline of the steps 
that are to be taken in the building of 


new clubs. First, the work of the 
sponsoring committee. Second, the 


work of the Extension Department in 
preliminary education by correspond- 
ence. Third, the part that the field 
representative plays in working with 
the potential Kiwanis club. And last, 
the organization meeting, with the 
lieutenant governor present, if possible, 
when the new organization is crystal- 
lized. 
Kiwanis Financial Policy by Crossman 
Chairman Crossman, in talking of 
“Our Financial Policy,” brought home 
to us the conviction that the finances of 
Kiwanis International are receiving the 
attention of men who are not only de- 
voted to Kiwanis but know exactly 
what they are doing in handling the 
finances of our organization. He 
talked of our financial system; of the 
control of our expenditures; of the 
audits of our accounts. He pointed 
out that daily control of both receipts 
and expenditures is possible under our 
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present financial system. That every 
individual Kiwanian may have infor- 
mation concerning our financial plan 
and financial facts through the report 
that is sent out each year and through 
the articles which appear from time to 
time concerning our financial play in 
Tue Kiwanis MaGaAZ1neE was clearly 
brought out. 

He told how our budget is organized 
and planned and that the purpose of 
each expenditure and the amount of 
each proposed expenditure is included 
in the budget. The only new step that 
the Committee on Finance has taken 
that he spoke of is the accounting plan 
under which the departmental work of 
Headquarters is reflected in our ac- 
counting system. We now know exact- 
ly how much it costs us to render the 
various kinds of service that are ren- 
dered through, or administered from, 
our Headquarters Office. 

One of the remarkable demonstra- 
tions of devotion to Kiwanis service 
is the work that our Committee on 
Finance has done, not only this year 
but other years in the past as they have 
given more time than any other mem- 
bers of our International Board to Ki- 
wanis affairs in the most exacting and 
most devoted and zealous sort of way. 


Report on Special Committee on 
Convention Finance by Harris 


W. O. Harris, a member of our Spe- 
cial Committee on Convention Finance, 
presented the report of that committee, 
in the absence of the chairman, in a 
most effective way, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that the proposed new 
method of financing by a per capita 
assessment will put Kiwanis conven- 
tions on a business basis. 

He stated that the new method will 
eliminate the possibility of such deficits 
as we have experienced in the past. 
He stated that there were arguments 
put forth by some who were not favor- 
able to this plan of financing conven- 
tions, but the arguments in favor far 
outweighed the arguments against. The 
arguments in favor have been based 
upon actual examination of convention 
costs and he gave us some statistics to 
prove the costs of conventions in excess 
of the amounts made available from 
registration fees. He pointed out that 
the deficits in the past have been made 
up out of funds which should have gone 
to other forms of service, and that not 
only was our service curtailed during 
the years that those deficits were ab- 
sorbed, but fearing the possibility of 
deficits that additions to the service, 
that seemed not only desirable but nec- 
essary, were not put into effect. This 
method would release funds for better 
committee work, for greater service to 
our weaker clubs, for a broader pro- 
gram of general service. His commit- 


tee believes that this method of financ- 
ing will increase our registration, that 
it will permit us to place the conven- 
tions where it may do Kiwanis the 
most good. 

He used as an example the expe- 
rience of nine of our own Kiwanis dis- 
tricts that financed their district con- 
vention by this method, and stated that 
our great contemporary, Rotary, has 
used this play in financing their Inter- 
national conventions for five years. 

Urged to Utilize All Information 

Truly this has been a post-graduate 
course in the college of Kiwanis, in the 
university of life. Ours is a great op- 
portunity to utilize the information and 
inspiration received here in advancing 
the cause of Kiwanis to which we are 
all so thoroughly devoted. 





Business and Financial 


Outlook for 1927 
(From page 14) 
vance ten points on the average but it 
may decline fifty or more points. Under 
such circumstances, the conservative 
attitude surely is to keep funds liquid 


for purchase at some later date when | 


the prospects point to a possible ten 
point decline and fifty point advance. 

The bond or investment outlook is 
more encouraging. We have passed 
any point of stress in connection with 


fall crop moving or commercial bor-| 


rowing generally and the immediate 
outlook is very satisfactory. Consid- 
ered from the long swing standpoint, 
it is even better. The man who bought 
bonds at the low point in 1920 natural- 
ly considers existing levels high. As a 
matter of fact they are high only thru 
this comparison. 
indicating bond levels for the last forty 
years, it would be found that in about 
twenty-five of those years bonds were 


higher than they are at the present) 
We believe that in the next 10) 


time. 
or 15 years substantial further appre- 
ciation will take place. No such ab- 
normal movements as from 1920 to 
1926 can be expected but the trend, 
nevertheless, should be favorable. 


Investors should recognize that re-| 
cent years have been abnormal and_| 


that they cannot hope to maintain 1920 
combinations of security and income on 
a 1927 bond market. Either lower 
security or lower income must be ac- 
cepted. It is better to retain the degree 
of security previously demanded and 
accept the lower return that now goes 
with it. For an extra $10 or even $20 


a year income, it is not good investing | 


to risk $1,000 of principal. 


Business ADVANCED, YET COMMODITY 
Prices SLUMPED 


One of the most interesting condi-| 


tions of the recent past has been the 


If a curve be drawn | 
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Discovered /| 

“The Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s 

Amazing Vocal Power 


aS A post mortem of Caruso’s 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 
\ Glossus muscle — again 
one the soundness of 

‘\ Eugene Feuchtinger’s 
: Speortes of voice produc- 
‘ion. 









EugeneFeuchtinger,A.M., 
Musician - Scientist, who 
discovered a method for 
developing the singing or 
speaking voice of any man 
or woman by strengthening’ 
the Hyo-Glossus muscle. 






The arrow points to 
the all - important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle. 

ether your voice is 
strong or weak, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, 
harsh or Lanes oy 
Capents upon the de- 
velopment of that 
muscle, 





The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home, 


| Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers— over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 
ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 
ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge—take this training—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, 
we will refund your money. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send 
ou FREE this valuable work, *Physical 
oice Culture’ Prof. Feuchtinger is glad 

to give you this book. You assume no ob- 

ligation but will do yourself a great and 
lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio23-11 Chicago 


Perfect Voice Institute studio 2s ne Chicago 
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8 Please send me a copy of fort new FREE book, 
4 ‘‘Physical Voice Culture”. I understand that it is 
‘ mine to keep and there is no obligation on my part. 
’ I am interested in 
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tienay Spot 


UST the sheer natural beauty of 


Sarasota—the Bay and the trop- 
ically picturesque islands has ofttimes 
led enchanted first time visitors to 
compare this beauty spot of all Flor- 
ida with Mediterranean grandeur. 

That this entrancing natural beauty 
should be adorned rather than be 
spoiled by the hand of man, unstinted 
expenditures of money and talent have 
been »nade by scores of residents to 
beautify their homes. 

Everywhere in Sarasota, along the 
waterfront boulevards, across the 
water on the beautiful islands or in the 
heart of golden orange groves, one will 
see such homes and they are all beauty 
spots because of the setting they 
occupy. 

The season is at its best right now. 
Golf -—- tennis — boating — fishing — 
horseback riding —- motoring — daily 
band concerts——they are all here for 
you. Each and every day is an ideal 
day to enjoy then. 

Amp!e hotel accommodations or 
apartments and lodgings at very 
reasonable rates. Write Mr. Jules 
Brazil, Sarasota’s Official Host, for 
full information. Address him at the 
Chamber of Commerce, 125 Pineapp!e 
Avenue, 
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Summer Stays and the 


DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 


STORY- 2Y-TELLING 


BADGES 
Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 
a on 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


H. R. PIER, (Kiwanian) 


2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 





Nation Plays 
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unusual commodity situation. Ordi- 
narily, commodity prices and business 
move together. During 1926 business 
advanced and reached the highest point 
in history, yet prices actually slumped 
6 per cent. Clearly this indicates that 
our producing capacity is excessive, and 
competition keen. . It explains why the 
last year or two has been a period 
marked by unparalleled volume of 
busintss rather than by high profits. 
A long range vision of the commod- 
ity market, going back into the eight- 
eenth century shows some interesting 
and important points: First of all, we 
note a low point in 1790 and then a 
turn and climbing prices, to a high 
1814, during the Napoleonic War. 
This was followed by an abrupt de- 
cline, and a slump to 1848. The second 
upward movement then started, con- 
tinuing to another peak in 1865—the 


Civil War. Prices then again turned 
sharply and gradually dropped to 


another low in 1898. The last broad 
movement involves the tremendous 
advance which carried thru the World 
War and culminated in 1920, Our 
Organization then emphasized. the out- 
look for declining commodity prices. 
We have consistently maintained the 
same attitude. Today it appears that 
numerous economists and others are 
quite willing to join in the forecast. 


Previous to ‘the 1920 slump, we stood 


practically alone in prophesying any- 
thing in the remotest degree approach- 
ing pre-war commodity prices. 


INCREASED PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
DoL_Ltar—F avoraBLE Bonp MarkKEtT 
—A Buyer’s MARKET 

Following the 1920 commodity price 
crash came a moderate recovery and 
some’ decline since. We are now at a 
level about 50 per cent over pre-war. 
If history repeats itself and we see no 
reason why that should not be the case, 
commodity prices are going to move 
gradually lower over the next five to 
fifteen years. This indicates the 
necessity foe increased efficiency in 
Wusiness and emphasizes that a buyers’ 
rather than a sellers’ market will domi- 
nate over the next few years—in other 
words, a period of survival of the fittest 
so far as business men are concerned. 
Incidentally, since it means increased 
purchasing power of the dollar, it fore- 
casts a favorable bond market, since 
bonds move upward as commocity 
prices move downward. 


Ir Is a Time to Make Sounp Post- 
TION A CERTAINTY 

Briefly, then we believe that it is a 
time for business men to clean house, 
to arrange their financial affairs so that 
there may be no question about being 
in a sound position, to build up good- 
will thru sales effort and advertising, 
to watch with unusual care their pur- 
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chases of raw. material and to avoid 
big inventories. Heavy production and 
excess producing capacity, the problem 
of installment selling, increasing im- 
ports, the building and automobile 
situations and the high stock market, 
do not point to boom conditions or im- 
provement. For the time being, busi- 
ness conditions should remain reason- 
ably stable but a little below rather 
than a little above the average of 
recent months. Basis for a statement 
as to the outlook for the latter part of 
1927 and later should wait on the 
showing made in the first six months of 
the new year. 

The impulses, desires, and habits of 
people during a period of good business 
eventually turn prosperity into decline. 
At present these qualities have not be- 
come unfavorable to such an extent 
that the leading statistical signals are 
set at danger. Moreover, our total 
efficiency compared with ten years ago 
is greatly improved by the increased 
output per worker. We do not feel 
apprehensive for I927, altho business 
should total less than in 1926. 


January, 


A GENERAL PRACTICE OF KIWANIS 
IpEALS Wou_Lp ENHANCE PRosPERITY 

In the final analysis the outlook for 
business and finance in 1927 depends 
not merely upon tangible and material 
forces that can be measured by statis- 
tics, but perhaps even more fully upon 
intangible and immaterial forces, such 
as courage, optimism, energy, aggres- 
siveness, fair-play, and service, which 
Kiwanis International is doing so much 
to develop and encourage. In other 
words, if every merchant, manufac- 
turer, banker, and investor throughout 
the country lived up to Kiwanian 
ideals there is little to doubt but that 
the prosperity of the nation during the 
coming year and all the other years 
ahead, would be enormously enhanced. 


The International Council 

From page 17) 
sity for and use of our annual dues. 
The plan of officers’ and group con- 
ferences was further developed in the 
conventions this year and the interest, 
participation and attendance demon- 
strated beyond, question of doubt the 
value and the desirability of providing 
ample conference time in our conven- 
tion programs. The breakfasts, lunch- 
and banquets wherever held 
marked an increased interest in these 
opportunities to gather for additional 
conference work, for entertainment and 
fellowship. 


eons 


January Meetings 
Each district will soon hold one of 
the most important meetings vf the 
year, the board of trustees’ meeting and 
officers’ conferences. Let me urge each 
one of you to hold these as early in the 
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year as possible that thereby the in- 
struction and education gained may be 
carried back and put into effect at the 
very beginning of the present club ad- 
ministration. International Trustee 
Winder will discuss with you the plan- 
ning of that most important meeting. 
Memphis Convention 


As many of you already know, our 
next International convention is to be 
held in Memphis, Tennessee, June 6, 7, 
8 and 9, 1927. Our convention sessions 
will open on Monday morning, June 
6, at ten o'clock, instead of on Mon- 
day evening as in former years, since 
the Cleveland Convention. Each after- 
noon during the convention, conferences 
will be held. These have been planned 
so that there will be opportunity for 
participation and discussion by all of 
those who attend the convention. Con- 
ferences have been planned on Mon- 
day for presidents, district trustees, sec- 
retaries, and those interested in music; 
on Tuesday concerning the various 
phases of club administration and on 
Wednesday for the discussion of our 
major objectives. A modified plan for 
hotel .reservations has also been in- 
augurated. All of these details will 
be explained to you by the chairman 
of our Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram, George Zeigler. ‘The question 
of organizing the district for conven- 
tion attendance will be presented by 
Treasurer Henry Heinz. The success 
of the convention depends in a large 
measure upon the attendance. Let me 
urge you to follow the suggestions 
given you by Henry and to use your 
influence to obtain a large representa- 
tion from your respective districts. 
Financing International Conventions 


There will be presented to you dur- 
ing these sessions the report of the 
Committee on Laws and Regulations 
and the preliminary findings of the 
Special Committee on Study of Financ- 
ing International Conventions. These 
will both refer to what is commonly 
known as the Des Moines Amendment 
to our Constitution and By-Laws, which 
amendment deals particularly with the 
increase of our annual dues for the 
express purposes of readjusting our 
method of convention finances. You 
will be expected to see that each club 
in your district is familiar with this 
amendment and that a proper study is 
made of what is best for all clubs in 
Kiwanis International and that the 
delegates from each club come to Mem- 
phis thoroughly prepared to vote in- 
telligently on the question. It is your 
duty to see that all clubs are willing 
and ready to abide by the decision of 
the convention. 


Council Program 


As you will note from the Council 
program which has been prepared, we 


shall have presented and discussed the 

following topics: 
1. Inter-relation of International, 
District and Club Units of Our 
Organization 

2. Organization and Administration 
of Districts 

3. District Committees in 
Relation to International 
Club Committees 


Their 
and 


4. Kiwanis Objectives for This Con- 


vention Year 
5. Stabilizing Kiwanis Membership 
6. Building New Clubs 


- 


7. Our Financial Policy 


All very vital subjects in the work 
which is ahead of us. 

The opportunity for becoming better 
acquainted and for that fine fellow- 
ship which exists in Kiwanis is offered 
in our three luncheon meetings and our 
two dinner engagements, one of which 
will be followed by a theatre party. 

We will again observe this year 
United States-Canada Week, thus of- 
fering each of us a better opportunity 
for a more thorough understanding and 
closer relationship between neighbors. 
This good will and friendship which 
has always existed between our two 
great countries has been further ce- 
mented by Kiwanis. Our observance 
of this special day gives us additional 
opportunity to grow closer together. 
Plans for this special week will be 
explained to you by the chairman of 
the Special International Committee on 
United States-Canada Week, Douglas 
J. Scott, formerly of Winnipeg but 
now a resident of Chicago and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Kiwanis club. 

On Saturday afternoon you are in- 
vited to visit International Headquar- 
ters, on the twelfth floor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank Building. A complete 
explanation of the functions of our 
various departments which will be 
given to you during that visit will be 
of untold value to you during the com- 


ing year. This is your office. It can 
be of great assistance to you. It will 


be to your advantage to become as 
thoroughly familiar with it as possible 
during your visit here. There you will 
find a storehouse of information and 
suggestions and executives in charge 
of our various departments who are 
ready and willing to assist you at all 
times. 


International Headquarters 

The guiding force of cur organiza- 
tion is our International Secretary, 
Fred. C. W. Parker, who has served 
Kiwanis faithfully for nearly six years ; 
never once counting the time and effort 
he has expended. The accomplish- 
ments of Kiwanis during that period 
are largely due to his constructive plan- 
ning. He has truly exemplified the 
spirit of unselfish service. Upon his 
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Bottomless Pit:3 
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Every 
filing system 
has overcrowded folders 
that swallow up important 
letters or papers as. though 

they had been thrown into a bottom- 
less pit. It costs money for a filing 
system to be in this condition. 





Ordinary flat folders are not meant 
Filing 


for bulky contents. Satis 
faction and security can 

be had through the 
use of the 










designed to 
efficiently ac- 
commodate 30 or 300 
letters as easily as a folder will hold 
three. Vertex Pockets stand erect, 
with their index tabs in plain view 
under all conditions. Their contents 
are always held in a neat, orderly man- 
ner, allowing free access for insertion, 
reference or removal of papers, with- 
out removing the pocket from the 
drawer. When it is desired to lift the 
entire pocket for desk reference, it can 
be done with entire assurance that pa- 
pers will not fall out at the ends. 





We ask you totry out a Vertex File 
Pocket at our expense. Mail the 
coupon below and we will send 
you a sample pocket, providing 
you agree to use it in place of one 
of the heavy-laden folders in your 
files. 
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Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in January Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

Name of Firm...... 


Address ...... 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired .. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















That during 1926, 26 addi- 
tional modern hotels were 
provided for under-hoteled 
towns and cities through 
Hockenbury service? 


That they ranged from 35 
rooms to 200 rooms? 


That they cost from $114,- 
000 to $1,150,000? 


That the Hockenbury Serv- 
ice can be employed with 
equal success in the financ- 
ing of a modern hotel for 
YOUR community? 


The FINANCIALIST, 
a journal of community 
hotel finance, may aid you 


materially in bettering your | 


city’s hotel facilities. It’s 
sent gratis to Kiwanians 
who ask that their names 
be placed on our compli- 
mentary list, ‘““K-1’’. 


rellocKeNBuRY SISTEM Se: 
- Penn-~Harris Trust Bldg : 
* HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 


Freed from Rupture 


Test lt Free 


A new invention, so small 
that it cannot be detected 
beneath the closest fitting 
clothes, has been perfected; 
it retains rupture safely 
and with comfort and heals 
the rupture 

Dancers, athletes, sports- 
men, society women and 
people who do hard, tiring 
work have been healed in this new way. It is so 
comfortable that regardless of the position you as- 
sume, it does not hamper the body movement. 

Constructed of sanitary, non-irritating materials 
and assures absolute freedom from skin irritations, 
Send for Free Trial Offer, sent in plain, sealed 


envelope 
Brooks Appliance Co. 97 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


By a New 
Invention 
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broad shoulders rests the intensive pro- 
gram adopted by the International 
Board of Trustees and by the Inter- 
national committees. In addition to 
this, he is editor-in-chief of THe Ki- 
WANIS MAGAZINE and directing man- 
ager of our conventions. In addition, 
he must arrange and plan for meetings 
of the International Council, of the 
Board of Trustees and its committees 
and of the International committees, 
now nineteen in number. He must also 
direct all correspondence between In- 
ternational and the districts and clubs, 
as well as be ready to determine poli- 
cies with reference to International, 
district and club administration. He 
‘has attended thirteen district conven- 
| tions and has made two trips to Mem- 
| phis on convention business. He is the 
|fountain of Kiwanis knowledge to 
which we all turn for information. He 
| has been of inestimable value to your 
| President in planning and carrying for- 
| ward the work this year. We have not 
always agreed upon all problems which 
have confronted us but I have found 
him ever ready to consider the matter 
from all angles and to bring his un- 
usually good judgment into the final 
to thank I want to take this occasion 





to thank Fred. for the kindly way in 
|which he has approached all his tasks 
and the very efficient manner in which 
he has carried them all to a successful 
conclusion. The spirit of service has 
| spread to the executives in charge of 
all our departments, each one of whom 
has served in building Kiwanis and to 
each one of them I want to express 
my hearty thanks and appreciation. 
This is the place to be frank in our 
‘estimate of the program adopted by 
your International Board of Trustees 
and the various International commit- 
tees. We want constructive thought 
and suggestions from all those gathéred 
here. If you have some idea which you 
think would develop better methods of 
procedure, please offer it at these ses- 
sions so that we may have a complete 
discussion of it. These sessions are to 
be intensely practical. The subjects 
which will be presented to you are care- 
| fully prepared papers which upon the 
request of the committee will be read 
to you so that the subject may be fully 
presented in the allotted time. There 
will be no time taken in the introduc- 
tion of each speaker. All comment and 
thanks on the part of the chairman will 
be reserved until the conclusion of the 
entire program. 





Partners in Government 


(From page 11) 
try are to blame; they alone are re- 
sponsible. The government can be no 
better than the average of its citizens. 
We can raise the standard of citizen- 
ship or we can allow it to decline. We 
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can have exactly the kind of govern- 
ment we want if with firm resolve we 
constantly exert ourselves to get it. If 
that statement is not true, then the sys- 
tem of government under which we live 
is a. failure. The whole situation re- 
garding law and order, coupled with 
the passive attitude of the people, in- 
dicates a weakening of the moral fibre 
of our citizenship. The spirit of civic 
righteousness and integrity is lacking. 
The old wartime virility that prompted 
the citizen to stand aggressively and 
fearlessly in the battle against igno- 
rance, corruption, and crime seems to 
have disappeared. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that in all governmental affairs the 
citizens are co-partners and that by in- 
heritance and in their own right they 
are in duty bound to assume their re- 
sponsibilities. If they fail to do so 
they are inexcusably guilty of neglect, 
for they leave the door open for the 
demagogue, or the adventurer, or the 
undesirable revolutionary with no sense 
of responsibility or regard for laws or 
people. The self-seeking _ politician 
seizes the opportunity to ride into office 
with the support of the least intelli- 
gent, to whom sophistry and misrep- 
resentation make strong appeal. The 
business of government can not thus 
be left to chance. 

Let Your Vowe Be Heard 

If the individual citizen does not let 
his voice be heard among his fellows, 
or does not give expression to his con- 
victions at the polls, he is unworthy 
of his high mission. Many well-mean- 
ing citizens no doubt deplore conditions 
but are too timid to assert themselves. 
They are quite useless so far as their 
influence in government is concerned. 
Mere perfunctory voting in response 
to periodical appeals is not sufficient. 
Votes cast without thoughtful consider- 
ation by the voter are as likely to be 
wrong as right. The unintelligent 
exercise of the right of suffrage is worse 
than none. Good government can be 
assured only by the intelligent action 
of the citizen. 

Don’t Stand on the Outside and 

Criticize 

It is too often the case that men of 
standing and ability shun public office 
because of the difficulties they are like- 
ly to encounter through the trickery of 
cheap politicians. But the standards 
will never be higher until all citizens 
take an active part in politics. It is 
only through the wise and fearless 
exercise of their full duties by the en- 
tire body of citizens, under worthy 
leadership, that the nation can ever 
achieve the tranquillity, the general 
welfare, and the security which in- 
spired the hopes of our forefathers one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
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Joliet, Illinois, Boy 
Scout Lodge 
(From page 39) 

sions were had during the winter 1925- 
1926 as to the probable completion of 
this tremendous undertaking during 
the coming year. About this time the 
annual election of officers took place 
and Joe W. Mesirow was elected Pres- 
ident. He apparently made a New 
Year’s resolution and decided that this 
cabin would be completed during his 
term of office. It had taken several 
years to go this far but the citizens did 
not realize the size of this project, nor 
the amount of effort, materials and 
money necessary to complete the job. 

During the late winter, the club en- 
gaged the Rhondda Welsh Singers to 
put on a benefit performance and suc- 


ceeded in raising a fairly substantial 
sum of money thru this concert. A 
slogan was adopted by the club, 


“Build Boy Scout Cabin or Bust,” com- 
mittees were revamped and_ became 
more active. Various kinds of build- 
ing material began to appear on the 
grounds; men started working; orders 
were flying thick and fast and about 
the middle of the summer all realized 
that early fall would see the job done, 
ready to turn the Lodge over to the Boy 
Scout Council. 

The building, as it now stands after 
completion, measures one hundred and 
forty-two feet long by forty feet wide. 
There is a center hall forty feet by 
forty feet in size, constructed with a 
trussed roof and containing a mam- 
moth rock faced fire-place measuring 
twenty-four feet across the face. In 
the construction of this fire-place a new 
engineering principle was adopted ; two 
air ducts being built into the base of 
it allowing cold air to circulate around 
the steel stack inside the chimney. An 
opening was left near the ceiling so 
that the air as it becomes heated can 
circulate into the room. Tests which 
have been made have proved very suc- 
cessful. The hearth of this fire-place 
is paved with imported Italian stone. 
There are also two wings, each twenty 
feet by fifty feet in size and each con- 
taining two dormers eight by ten feet. 
The entire building has been wired for 
electricity and electric lights installed, 
the lighting scheme being carried out 
by hanging rustic chandeliers con- 
structed of old hickory, suspended from 
the ceiling and trusses by welded 
chains. 

The dedication exercises were held 
Sunday, October 3, 1926 with District 
Trustee Al Hutchinson presiding as 
chairman of the day and a number of 
distinguished guests and visitors were 
present. Douglas J. Scott, Past Inter- 
national Trustee, represented Interna- 
tional President Amerman, and was the 


principal speaker. The Boy Scouts of 
America were represented by R. O. 
Hansen, Regional Director of Boy 
Scouts, of San Francisco, California, 
also a prominent Kiwanian. Among 
those present were  Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District Governor, Nic LeGrand, 
as well as one of his Lieutenant 
Governors, Frank A. Ortman; Gov- 
ernor-Elect Dr. F. P. Hammond of 
Chicago; District Secretary-E lect 
Cly de I. Backus of Chicago; Lieuten- 
ant Governor-Elect Geo. L McEldow- 
ney of Chicago Heights, and Joseph 
V. Hanna, former Vice-President of 
the Joliet club. 

President Mesirow, by reason of his 
office, was given the privilege of pre- 
senting the deed to the Joliet Park Dis- 
trict for the use of the Boy Scouts and 
to be turned over by the Park District 
to the Joliet Scout Council. A bronze 
plaque has been placed on the outside 
of the main entrance which reads: 

“Jorret Boy Scout LopGE 
Built by the Joliet Kiwanis 
club with the generous coép- 
eration of public spirited 
manufacturers, dealers and 
building craftsmen; donated 
to the Joliet Park District 
and dedicated this day to the 
service forever of the youth 
of the City, the State, and the 
Nation 
Sunday, October 3, 1926.” 

The Joliet club is proud of its 
achievement as it has accomplished 
something that fits definitely into the 
program of the under-privileged child. 
The club members have only done that 
which should be expected of every 
American citizen: “Put back a small 
portion of the good derived through 
and by living in our own home town.” 





United States-Canada 
Week 


(From page 27) 

organized meetings a year. These 
meetings serve to focus the interest and 
attention of the people at large upon 
Kiwanis. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the proper observance of 
United States-Canada Week by the 
clubs is one of these opportunities. As 
one having spent many years in 
Canada and now permanently removed 
to the United States, I know the deep- 
rooted regard of Canadians for their 
cousins in the United States, and I 
have had ample evidence that the peo- 
ple of this country have a great respect 
for the Canadians. 

Let us demonstrate in the observance 
of United States-Canada Week that 
Kiwanis is a true leader in the cultiva: 
tion in both countries of this splendid 
spirit of friendship and good will. 
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**Without Luden’s 
I would be lost,’’ 
writes a Kiwanis 
past governor. 


“IT use the ’phone con- 
Sstantly, sell merchandise, 
dictate many letters, ad- 
dress audiences, speak 
over the radio—and 
smoke too much. I get 
the greatest relief from ? 
Luden’s. They always 
soothe my throat.”’ 


(Original letter on file) 


wa 











Hundreds of similar letters praising Luden's have 
been received from those who must depend ona 
clear voice and a trouble-free throat. 


Luden’s beneficial and exclusive menthol blend will 
relieve and soothe yourthroat and nose. Especially 
helpful for summer colds, and hay fever. Sold 
everywhere—in the familiar yellow package—5c. 


LUDEN’S MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
Revues, with full in- 


M INSTREL ‘apn om for fait iiss 


You can stage your own show with our boo 
nieces, 


of plays, stage songs, crossfire, monologues. at 
J. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept, 118 Chicago 





Musical Comedies_ and 


vaudeville acts and make-up. CA TALOGUEB FREE 








Free Manual 


Covers over 1,000 listed New York Stocks, giving 
high and low prices from 1906 to date, dividends, 


etc. Also gives high and low prices New York 
Cotton, Chicago Opa. Send for your FREE 
copy today. Dept. 


H.C. SCHAUBLE & CO. 
63-65 Wall Street New York 


Waistline 
Too Big? 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
porhing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Mi. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. E-1, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 































I cake itn dncgevdscthekabiecsdebtadctutehdtendbabbriticnhatse 











Address 
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EAT OCCUPATION 


You would not feed any automobile 
with milk instead of gasoline, neverthe- 
less you are most likely eating muscle 
meals to prepare yourself for brain work, 
etc. Then why wonder when unsuccessful 
and ailing? 

Chemical analysis is not sufficient guide 
to human diet. Write us for particulars of 

) Government Bulletins describing biological cx- 
periments on convicts, hens, cows,etc. Deficient 
feeding produced disease, whereas full nutrition 
corrected e. g. paralysis, blindness in hens, rats, 
ete.; beriberi, skin affections, etc., in men. 

Biologic tests made only in the last few 
years disclose that three quarters of the 
food eaten, although good, is inappro- 


priate, producing WASTE products in blood 3 
and tiseu three quarters starvation, lower 
efficiency, minor ailments, and finally dis- 
case, the lowest depth of inefficiency. FULL 


NUTRITION ie needed 
Delicious Grainy meals make brain work 


easy. Muscte meals, to a brain worker, are 
mostly ir vue WASTI 4 

To epeakere, singers mucus-making foods 
are injurk WASTI 


needs solvent and laxative meals. 
y effect 


Removal of WASTE 

Waterfree meal 

Our chart and key enable you to separate and trace for 
yourself the DIRECT EFFECTS of each food, to remove 
waste products, ineffi Educational Booklet 
10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF EATING, Dept. 86-Nn, 
136 West 72nd St., New York. 


can multip 


iency, diseas¢ 





SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 


for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


a 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 














COMMITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The “st ever new tavors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


McConne)}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 











For Kiwanis Dinners 
Hang up your special Club 
decorations with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
No hammer needed. Won't mar 

plaster or woodwork 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Articles 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pia Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Division III of the Nebraska-Iow< 
District Holds Successful 
Inter-club Meetings 


There are ten clubs Division III of the 
Nebraska-lowa District scattered over the 
western of Rock Rapids 
the Minnesota line and 
the Missouri 
line, and these two clubs are 250 miles apart. 
at the meetings held at 
Iowa, of 1926 it 


-club meet- 


one-third lowa. 
to the north is near 
Hamburg to the south is near 
However, division 


Denison, early in the year 
was decided that a series of inter 
ings all 
would be held. 
Council Bluffs 
»assed from one club to another 
Indian 
that at 
would only 


among the clubs in the division 


bell 
and Sioux 
At 


inter-club 


presented a to be 


presented an peace pipe. 


first it was thought each 


there be present the 
bell 
and the club which was accepting it. 
at the 
tations were sent out and this was continued, 
that all 


repre- 


meeting 


which was passing the and pipe 


How- 


invi- 


club 


ever, second meeting general 


and the result was at nearly the 


meetings six and seven clubs were 


sented and at the final homecoming meeting 


in Council Bluffs, nine clubs were :repre- 
sented. 
From the beginning Henry K. Peterson, 


lieutenant-governor, started to compute the 


mileage of all the Kiwanians who traveled 
to the various bell and pipe inter-club meet- 
ings. 
trom 


The enthusiasm and interest increased 
number 
amounted into 
high number present at 
ali 1067 and the total 
mileage traveled by all the Kiwanians pres- 


meeting to meeting and the 


gradually 
[he total 
meetings 


and mileage up 
figures. 
the was 


ent at the inter-club meetings of these ten 





77,832 miles. Some of the out- 
standing attendance and mileage 


connection with the matter 


clubs was 
records 


are as follows: 


Clubs whose members traveled the great- 
est distances in these meetings: 
jE SAE Sh sna sev tacwe 3,472 
2, SC eaee Bhs. 2. 4552.8 13,448 
Rei SROOEN 7c cine t's esis « ortega II,O10 
5p SEMEED 5 oes 5 cis es eo 10,716 
Clubs having the best attendance at all 
the inter-club meetings: 
1. Council Bluffs ..... 199 
B, SOAS foe's os 144 
Si OMA OAD vo 53555 136 
Ri SPORT =< aa nos a8 116 
Clubs having the highest mileage at any 
one meeting: 
1. Denison at Sioux City 779 
2. Rock Rapids at Storm Lake. ..5328 


3. Hamburg at Council Bluffs. . . 3¢ 


Rock Rapids. ...2560 


3. Sioux City at 


Clubs having representatives at largest 
number of meetings: 
Council Bluffs present at all 


meetings. 


2. Sioux City present at 7 meetings. 

3. Hamburg, Shenandoah, Sac City 
and Denison present at 6 meet- 
ings. 


Storm Lake present at 5 meetings. 





Standing left to right: Frank Fox, representing the Hamburg, Iowa, club receiving bell from Andrew 
MeMillan, President of the Council Bluffs, lowa, club, at a recent inter-club meeting. Seated, left to 


right: 


Laverne Tollinger, Treasurer, 
Peterson, Lieutenant Governor, 


Council Bluffs, 
Division 111, 


Fred Shaw, Vice K. 


Everett Wright, 


President, 
Secretary. 


lowa, Henry 
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Armistice Day in Chicago 
Fifteen Kiwanis Clubs in Chicago 
Unite in Armistice Celebration 


The Kiwanis Club of Chicago, as host, 
assisted by the other fourteen Kiwanis clubs 
of Chicago, celebrated the eighth annual 
signing of the Armistice in an inter-club 
meeting in the beautiful Bal Tabarin Room, 
Hotel Sherman, Thursday, November 11, 
with General John J. Pershing as the prin- 
cipal guest of honor. His address on the 
duties of citizenship appears on page 10 of 
this issue. This meeting was attended by 
over one thousand Kiwanians and repre- 
sentatives from other service clubs of Chi- 


cago including Rotary, Executives, Co- 
operatives, Optimists, Lions and others. A 


notice of this program had previously been 
sent to all clubs in the Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District and the entire program was broad- 
cast over two radio stations, WEBH and 
WLS. 

Seated at the speakers’ table with Gen- 
eral Pershing were the Adjutant General of 
Illinois, Carlos E. Black, General Milton J. 
Foreman, Commander of the 33rd Division 
of Illinois, General John J. Garrity, General 
Abel Davis, General Frank R. Schwengel, 
Captain John Hines, Commandant of the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, and 
Captain Edward! Evers of the S. S$. Commo- 
dore, Colonel Fred Rand, Colonel Edgar 
Meyer, Colonel Charles J. Kraft, Colonel 
Francis M. Allen, Colonel Samuel P. Law- 
ton, Colonel T. S$. Hammond, Colonel Harry 
E. Orr and many other prominent military 
and naval men. ‘The invocation was given 
by Rev. George T. McCarthy. General 
Pershing was escorted by twenty combat 
medal men whom he had previously deco- 
rated with the D.S.C. 

At the close of the Kiwanis meeting a 
caravan of forty automobiles left the Hotel 
Sherman visited each soldier’s monu- 
ment in the city. General Pershing, an hon- 
orary member of the Kiwanis Club of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, placed a wreath upon each 
monument, the wreaths being furnished by 
the Kiwanis club in each district visited. 
At most of these monuments were members 
of the American Legion, citizens and hun- 
dreds of school children. 

In the evening the General 
Thomas A. Carter spoke at 
services in Portage Park, one of the new 
suburbs of Chicago, before an audience of 
several thousand people. ‘Their addresses 
were so impressive that the people of this 
community without any solicitation dedicated 
a park to Kiwanis, calling it Kiwanis Park. 

An Armistice Ball in the evening was at- 
tended by hundreds of Kiwanians, wives, 
and military guests with General Pershing 
as guest of honor. At midnight a revue 
which included the Vagabond King Com- 
pany and many other noted entertainers, was 
enjoyed. 

The General’s address and a report of 
this occasion were covered in newspapers 
from coast to coast. 


and 


and Dr. 
community 





Kiwanis Golfers to 
Florida 


The second annual Spring Training Trip 


for Kiwanis golfers has been arranged by | 
the Sports Committee of the All Chicago | orous circulation of the blood that quickly 





Kiwanis Clubs for the last two weeks in 
February. 

Last year the trip was made to the Mardi 
Gras and the Gulf Coast where the visitors 
were so royally entertained by the Kiwanis 
clubs of Memphis, New Orleans, Gulf Port 
and Biloxi. All those who were so fortunate 
as to make this trip are awaiting their 1927 
tour. 

This year the trip includes the State of 
Florida, stops to be made only in cities which 
have Kiwanis clubs. The committee has 
already accepted invitations to be the guests 
of the Kiwanis clubs of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, one day; Jacksonville, Florida, two 
days; Ocala, one day; St. Petersburg, two 
days; Tampa, two days; Kissimmee, one 
day; Orlando, one day; St. Augustine, one 
day; Columbus, Georgia, one day. 

The schedule calls for visiting nine Ki- 
wanis clubs, playing golf on twelve different 
courses besides all kinds of sight seeing and 
entertainment. Only two days will be re- 
quired for daylight travel, all other moves 
being made at night. 

It is the wish of the committee to take a 
party of not more than fifty men and so it 
is important that those wl.. wish to go make 
early reservations. Arrangements have been 
made for special cars to be used for sleeping 
purposes during the entire trip so there will 
be no additional expense or inconvenience 
of moving in and out of hotels. 

The estimated cost of the entire trip of 
fourteen days for transportation over 3,000 
miles and sleeping accommodations will 
be $150.00 which is very much less than it 
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PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS 
Free Causlon of Amabon Material 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
“The House That Helps”’ 


F ranklin, Ohio Also Denyer, Colorado 








922 So. Ogden St. 





























PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN ¢6& Co. | 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personalattentionof Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in chargeof Munn & Co.'s Washingt on office. 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 
St., Washington, D. C, 





























Decorations — Noise Makers 
Confetti — Serpentines 
Novelties — Balloons 
Weare Manufacturers 


G 
“Van Housens, Inc. 
81 W. LAKE ST: ——~ CHICAGO. 











J 


would be possible for any one to make the 














trip alone. 

Additional information may 
from Howard T. Webb, Chairman of the 
Committee, at 32 South Clark Street, Chi- 


be obtained 


cago. 








withYouth-Giving Belt 


WITHOUT the slightest effort on your 


any of the old-fashioned reducing meth- 
ods, you can now get rid of that bulging 
waistline and protruding abdomen. 
Just by wearing a wonderful new kind 
of belt made of the same kind of soft, 
supple rubber that professional athletes 
and jockeys have long used for safe, 
quick, healthy reducing. 


Takes Off 2 to 6 Inches 
Quickly 

You simply put on this belt—and 
forget it! Quickly reduces waistline 
2 to 6 inches, and then as you wear it, 
massages away superfluous fat. 

The Weil Reducing Belt, as it is 
called, is so constructed that with every 
move you make, and with every breath 


and 


melts away the fat. 
part—without exercise, diets,drugsor dozen expert masseurs working in relays 
—but quicker, cheaper, easier, more 
effective! Makes you look and feel like a 
new person. 
ache, constipation, shortness of breath 
generally disappear. 
sagging muscles. Physicians endorse its 
healthful principles. 
men are already wearing Weil Belts. 


Special 10-Day 
Trial Offer 


Send. coupon for 
further information 
details 
Special 10-Day 
Trial Offer. 





Same effect as a 


Stomach disorders, back- 
Fine support for 


Over 300,000 stout 





THE WEIL COMPANY, 
721 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 
| Gentlemen—Please send me, with- 
out obligation, complete description 
} of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt 
of and also your special 10-day trial offer. 


Weil MN Asie dade ins na sib aT SEN & 9 


you take, the live rubber skillfully ma- Company, 721 Hill Address 
nipulates the tissues and sets up a vig- St., New Haven, | von sae 
Conn. U1" SSS ia te oe State...... 
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January Concerts 
in Chicago 


BERTHA OTT 


Announces 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, recital, 
Studebaker Theatre, Sunday after- 
noon, January goth, at 3°30. 
Flonzaley Quartet, third of a series 


The 


January 


hamber music concerts, 
Sunday 


of three c 


Playhouse, afternoon, 


oth, at 3:30. Seats $1.10, $1.65. $2.20, 
tax includ Mail orders n 
John Coates, tenor, recital, Stude- 


baker Theatre, January 16th, at 3:30. 
Arvid Samuelson, pianist, recital, The 
Playhouse, January 16th, at 3:30. Mail 
order now , 
Mieczyslaw Ziolkowski, 
il, Kimball Hall, jan 
8:15. Mail orders now. 
Harriet Eells, mez 
Studebaker Theatre, January 


pianist, re- 
uary 16th, at 
, recital, 


4O soprano 


23rd, at 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, re- 
cit The Playhouse, January 23rd, at 
Vischa Levitzki, | ianist, recital, Kim- 
ball Hall, Ja uary 206th, at 5:15. 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist recital, 
Auditorium Theatre, January 30th, at 
3:3 
Richard Crooks, tenor, recital, Stude- 
baker Theatre, January 30th, at 3:30. 
Theodore Troendle, pianist, rec ital, 
The Playhouse, January 30th, at 3:30. 
February Concerts 
Barbara Lull, violinist, recital, 
Kimball Hall, February 2nd, at 8:15. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, re- 


Orchestra Hall, February 6th, at 


Harold Bauer, 


vianist, and Pablo 
Casals, cellist, joint recital, Stude- 
baker Theatre, February 6th, at 3:30. 
Grace Leslie, contralt recital, The 


Playhouse, February 6th, at 3:30. 
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174 W. RANDOLPH 
CHICAGO 








MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
t.on in 
SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
(single copy for 25c) 


Columbus Georgia 











ID you notice the com- 
plete index for the 1926 
volume of THe Kiwanis 
Macazine which appeared 
in the December issue? 
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Edward C. Illinois 


Shoettker, Springfield, 
W. C. Ponder, Eureka, California 
Harvey H. Black, 
Albert Barnes, Greenville, South Carolina 
J. J. Upchurch, Williston, Florida 

S. McKinney, Fairmont, West Virginia 


Thomaston, Georgia 


G. H. Claussen, Gulfport, Mississippi 
Ralston Alison, President, Campbell, Cali- 
fornia 


Harry J. Meck, Kokomo, Indiana 
Walter J. Smith, Bessemer, Alabama 
Dr. Max Springer, Miami, Florida 
J. H. Kelley, Gothenburg, Nebraska 
Dr. C, K. Runyon, 
and District 
We An 
Stephen G. 


Immediate Past President 
Elkhart, I: 


Indiana 


Trustee, vdiana 
Davis, Elkhart, 
McCarron, Taunton, Massachu- 
setts 

Dr. George W. Kingston, 
Henry C. Saint Paul, 
W. C. Jessup, Norwalk, Connecticut 
A. W. Sterne, Grand Island, 
D. R. Compton, Director, Indiana 

Roy H. Secretary, Delphos, Ohio 
Col. John Keating, Cumberland, 


Ontario 


Bell, 
Boyeston, Minnesota 
Nebraska 

Tipton, 
Hoverman, 
Maryland 


Jake Easley, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Jack McDonald, Los Angeles, California 

Dr. Adolph J. Hoffmann, Madison, New 
Jersey 

Glenn H, Johnson, President, Syracuse, Ne 
York 

Charles Ruby, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Riverside, New 
New 


Georgia 


Robert T 
Thomas Wilkinson, 
Walter Barrows, Riverside, 
Jason Scarboro, Tifton, 
J. W. Graves, Houston, 
E. J. Randall, President, 
fornia 
Howard B. Davis, 
field, New Jersey 
George Albert, 
Pennsylvania 
Robert L. Cox, Monroe, Georgia 
W. V. Eagan, Troy, Alabama 
George W. Swan, Creston, Iowa 
R. B. Eldridge, Pierre, South Dakota 
Trevor M. 
Virginia 
William Coburn, 
Washington 
J. W. Armistead, 
Henry Crow, director, Grand Rapids, 
igan 
Lloyd E, 
James M. 
E. S. Lindsay, 
vania 
W. Seward Smith, Hamlin, New York 
John L. Gleason, Girard, Ohio 
Henry E. Webster, Montreal, 
ada 
aa" F. Keefe, Albany, New York 
H. S. Belt, South Boston, Virginia 
dD. F. Hollobaugh, Secretary, 
West Virginia 
Charles H. Leinbach, charter member, 
ing, Pennsylvania 
James C. Galbraith, Rochester, New York 
Ernest W. Clark, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
C. A. Leland, Eldorado, Kansas 
Arthur H, Leonard, Mason, Michigan 


*, Creighton, 
Jersey 
Jersey 


Texas 
Martinez, Cali- 


charter member, Bloom- 


charter member, Latrobe, 


Jones, Secretary, Grafton, West 


charter member, Auburn, 
Mississippi 
Mich- 


Greenwood, 


Best, 
Gingrich, 
New 


Wichita, Kansas 
Denver, Colorado 


Kensington, Pennsy! 


Can- 


Quebec, 


Mannington, 


Read- 
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Radio Notes 


The Kiwanis Club of Clearwater, Florida, 
will receive its charter on the evening of 
January 13 at the Fort Harrison Hotel. On 
this occasion, inasmuch as the affair has 
been synchronized with the meeting of the 
District Board of Trustees, there will be 
representatives from every club in Florida. 
International President Ralph A. Amerman 
and Past Presidents Victor M. Johnson and 
Harry E. Karr will speak. Jules Brazil will 
entertain and the Tampa Octette will sing. 

The entire program will be broadcast 
from WGHB, wave length 266 meters. 





Beg Your Pardon 
In the December issue of THE KIwaANIs 
MAGAZINE there appeared an article entitled 
“From Pine to Palm.” The photograph on 
the first page of the article is that of Ki- 
wanian A. E, Gentzel and this should have 





been the first photograph on page 676. The 
first photograph on page 676 is that of 
beieiz' McCurdy and this should have ap- 
eared on page 675. 

In the article entitled “Is Life Worth 
Living?” by Dr. James J. Walsh in the 
November issue the statement was made 


that it took the light of the sun 186,000 years 
This reported statement 
was mixed with the speed of light—it takes 
for the light 


to reach the earth. 


about eight minutes, of course, 
of the sun to reach the earth. 








Official Programs | 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs | 
} in 1927 





1 by the International 


i] Approve 
1} Board of Trustees 





] ANNIVERSARY WEEK | 


Fanuary 16-22 


Unirep Sratres-CanaDa WEEK 


| 
| Apri! 24-30 


Aut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
Fune 6 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 26 - Fuly 2 


ConstTITUTION WEEK 
(for T 
September 11-17 


Jnited: States Clubs) 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 


















































Pasteur, Lister and Koch 


Smith, Brown and Jones 


HENEVER the talk turns to medicine and its vic- 
tories, and to man’s conquest of the things that were 
incurable—then you hear certain names threading 
through the conversation like the ever-recurring theme in a 
symphony—“Pasteur ....” and “Lister ....” and “*Koch ....” 


Heroic figures, these. Yet there are other figures—every- 
day figures—the Smiths and the Browns and the Joneses of 
your city and my city—that have been great forces in bring- 
ing the things of Pasteur and Lister and Koch to your door 
and mine. 


Pasteur freed mankind from the hopelessness of rabies. But 
Smith perhaps freed your community from it by financing 
a hospital where Pasteur’s discoveries are applied. Lister 
discovered the antiseptic principle. But Brown, working on 
some hospital board, helped bring Lister’s principles to bear 
on your case or mine. 


Without the Smiths and the Browns and the Joneses, the 
things that Pasteur and Lister and Koch gave to the world 
would be, to us, but vague, far-off things. Great things, 


Pease eisegininatlaie certainly—but not things for us. 
Norman McLeod 


about your institu- 
tion's problems. No 
obligation is involved 


We have known many of these Smiths and Browns and 
Joneses. We have worked with them in hospital compaigns 
in many cities. And so, when we hear that refrain 
“Pasteur ....” and Lister... .” and “Koch ....” it always 
makes us want to add “and Smith, and Brown and Jones.” 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 


PARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 
149 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Professional organization and direction of fund-raising 
activities for hospitals, colleges, churches, community chests 
and fraternal organizations. 
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New and Timely Pictures 
Unsurpassed Color Work 
Business-Building Ideas 


From the experience of thirty-one years Brown & Bigelow 
have this year set a new standard in Calendar Advertising. 
A new standard in pictures, in borders, in color. Anda 
new standard in a well-balanced advertising plan for your 
line of business. 


There is a Brown & Bigelow Calendar especially built for 
YOUR business. Twenty-three famous and popular artists 
painted pictures of rare beauty to make this line the greatest 
thing of its kind ever offered to the business public. 


Select YOUR Calendar from this choice collection. World- 
wide sales and millions of dollars invested in moderna 
facilities give you the benefit of large quantity production. 
Ample resources permit experiments for steady improve- 
ment. Generous investment in pictures and designs and 
an enviable reputation for quality work combine to offer 
you the utmost in Calendar Advertising. The largest house 
of its kind in the world makes this statement as a pledge of 
faith to its one hundred and fifty thousand customers. It 
is your privilege to have the best. 


To get that best Calendar for your business, wait for the 
Brown & Bigelow represertative. A post card addressed 
to us will assure you an early choice. 


BROWN @ BIGELOW 
‘Remembrance Adverbising 


SAINTM#PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 


SAULT STE. JE. CANADA—HAVANA, CUBA—MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 
































They Gre not sold in stores, so you can select 


Thousands of Kiwani- 
ans have found Remem- 
brance Advertising a 
necessary part of their 
well-balanced sales cam- 
paigns, “Strengthening 
Your Advertising” is a 
booklet containing stim- 
ulating ideas resulting 
from our thirty-one years 
in advertising. Interest- 
ed executives will receive 
a copy by requesting ut 
on their business letter- 
head. No obligation. 


different and exclusive. 


Soe, Oe lw ft a point to select their business acknowledgments hoy croatine cards each year from the 
ine created | by a eae rad 0 
j 
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